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Our announcer, 
OSCAR APWIAM * 


* Oscar for the Hollywood Oscars; 
Apwiam: A for Art, p for photog- 
raphy, w for writing, i.a. for indus- 
trial arts, m for music. He speaks 
for all the Scholastic Awards. 


a eo that is. 





BEND AN EAR, HIGH SCHOOLERS. 


Hurry, before the door to opportunity swings—swings 
(sound engineer—give us a creaking door)—swings 
... hurry. 


Dot that “i” on your short story— 
Daub the last bit of paint— 

Draw that clef— 

Blow up a print of your best negative— 
Clip that news story, paste it down— 


—the door swings—Remember, if your stuff is in be- 
fore the deadline you may win one or more of 10,000 
Scholastic Awards—it’s closing . . . closing. 


You can show the gang that you have something on 
the ball, too... 


You still have time, just a little time... 
oe 
Finish up. 


Fill out entry form. Send in your work before the 
deadline doors to Scholastic Awards swing SHUT! 


NATIONAL ENTRY DEADLINES: 





This means that your work must be in the 


mails and postmarked by these dates. 


* If you live where there are regional 


A se ere MARCH 23 * Awards, entries must be sent in earlier. 
Photography............ MARCH 23 * Consult rules booklets. 
or as acl ae MARCH 24 


Writing (including 


Journalism). .......... MARCH 5 * 
1 lets in hands of teachers of skills listed. 


Industrial Arts........... JUNE 


SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For full details, including packing instruc- 
tions, see Scholastic Awards Rules Book- 


Sponsored Nationally by Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street New York, 17, N. Y. 
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Strike for the Bull’s-Eye! 


b a collect swing platters, did you say? Hot or sweet—it really 
doesn’t make much difference. You're crazy about those flat 
black circles that whirl around on your record-player. And if you're 
not trying out a new one yourself, you're probably listening to 
somebody’s name band that a disc jockey is spinning in a studio, 


Did you catch Jimmy Stewart in It’s a Wonderful Life? Pretty 
colid, eh? Or that saucy Vivien Cleighopatra making up to old 
man Caesar? In fact, most any night you're not at home, there's a 
50-50 chance of finding you at the Orpheum watching lights and 
shadows chase each other across a silver screen. 

Of course, life isn’t all jazz and movies (this side of paradise!) 
Perhaps you have to do a spot of homework once in a while, or 
put in some night sessions at the cellar workbench or the kitchen 
sink. Your great-grandparents in 1847 had to struggle along by 
candlelight on these occasions. But your eyes are blessed with the 
brilliant light-as-day glow from 100-watt bulbs or fluorescent lamps. 

Those three activities just mentioned probably take up more 
than two thirds of your waking moments that aren't spent in sheer 
necessities. If you tried to set down the half-dozen most universally 
used devices of modern times, you might insist on the automobile 
and the radio, but you’d almost certainly have to include the phono- 
graph, the motion picture, and the electric light. 

Any one of these would be quite an accomplishment, don’t you 
think? Well, just 100 years ago this week was born the one immortal 
genius who was responsible for all of them. And not just for three 
great inventions. Thomas Alva Edison, the man whose centenarv 
we aré celebrating, took out over 1200 patents from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, many of them of great practical importance though not 
so widely, known to the public, Yet Edison had to go to work as a 
“train butcher” at the age of 11, and never had more than three 
months of formal schooling in his life! 


It so happens that within the next two weeks fall the birthdays 
not only of Edison, but of Abraham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton. And if we wanted to stretch the period a little farther, beginnine 
January 17, we could also include Benjamin Franklin, Robert E 
Lee, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. That such a galaxy of greatness 
should have been born within a few weeks of each other, if not 
years, is purely a coincidence. But it is not an accident that grea! 
men have studded American history from the beginning unti] now 

What is it about Edison, or Lincoln, or Washington that is reall: 
important to us today? Not just the inventions they have give 
us, or the deeds of valor, or the acts of statesmanship, valuable as 
these are. The 01.2 indispensable thing they taught us was just this 
that great achievements are made only by men who have th: 
courage to be themselves. Such men are too proud of their inner 
vision to be distracted by self-indulgence or discouragement or the 
opinions of the crowd. They never forget where they are aiming 
They strike forever for the bull’s-eyel 


OUR FRONT COVER: America celebrates a with one of his many assistants.. For mor- 
special birthday this week. Thomas Alva about Edison, see page 13 and the Amer’ 
Edison, our greatest inventor, was born one can Achievement page. Photo from the 
hundred years ago, on February 11, 1847. Thomas A. Edison Library, West Oranc 

On our cover, he is shown In his laboratory New Jersey. 








Too much attention would have 


spoiled this picture! 


How many times, before clicking the 
shutter, have you asked a person to 
“look inte the camera’’? 


Bet you’ve done it many a time — 
and yet, this can spoil your picture. 
For the best snapshots are unposed 
—and the best way to get this result 
is to keep your subject from staring 
at the camera. 


Another way: snap Your friends 
when they are doing natural and 
normal things. 

These are the little things that take 
your shots out of the beginner’s class. 
You’!l find many other suggestions in 
Ansco’s 60-page book, ‘“‘Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy.” 

And to make sure you get a good 


picture each time you snap the shut- 
ter, use “‘wide-latitude’’ Ansco Film. 
This wide latitude helps-make up 
for exposure errors— makes picture 
taking easier, surer. Try Ansco. 


FILM © CAMERAS 











GET YOUR COPY TODAY! Here’s your chance to become the 
kind of photographer who is always the center of the group. 

For now you can learn some of the photographic “‘tricks’’ 
of the professionals. Just read ‘“‘Better Photography Made 
Easy.”’ It’s simple to understand — lots of fun to read. And 
it’s only 25¢. Ask your nearest dealer for a copy, now. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 





\ Say What 
In z You Please! 


» « « and that’s what we mean! This 


letters column, a regular feature of all § 


editions of Scholastic Magazines; is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y¥. — The Editors. 


Hubba, Hubba appears so frequent- 
ly in your articles that I believe a com- 
ment on its origin is in order. My re- 
search seems to indicate that it comes 
from American pilots in the Royal Air 
Force who became acquainted with the 
German word, hiibsch—meaning pretty. 

James C. Hendrickson 
Head of Latin Department 
Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Our English III class wholeheartedly 
agrees that your magazine is a very 
good one. Our ‘teacher, Miss Elizabeth 
Davis, conducted a survey to find out 
just what we thought of it. The feature 
which we like most is the editorial 
which appears on the third page. 

‘Eugene Lerner 
Annapolis (Md.) High School 


oO 7 oO 


Could your Vocational Editor tell me 
the requirements for jobs as _ airlines 
hostesses? 

Hortense Egan 
Comstock (N. Y.) H. §. 


Domestic airline hostesses should be 
between 21 and 26 years of age, single, 
and should have two years of college 
and two years of business experience - 
or four years of college. They should 
be between 5 ft. 2 in. and 5 ft. 6 in 
tall and weigh between 100 and 125 
pounds. Some lines also require you to 
be a registered nurse. 

Pan American World Airways requite 
flight stewardesses to speak fluently one 
language beside English, and to have 4 
minimum of two years of college an 
some previous experience in working 
with people. Their age requirement is 
21 to 28; height, 5 ft. 4 in., to 5 ft.7 
in.; weight, approximately 115 pounds. 

Since requirements vary with the ait 
lines, we suggest you write the com 
panies in which you are interested for 
fuller details. If you cannot qualify as 4 
stewardess, you might ask about jobs 
as reservationists or publicit¥ workers. 
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NEW character has been added to the labor drama, 

His name is “Portal-to-Portal Pay.” He has been 

standing in the wings in labor-management relations 

for several years. Now he is in the center of the stage, with 
the spotlight of public attention riveted on him. 

Portal-to-portal pay has come forward to answer these 
two questions: When does a working day begin and end? 
What should a worker get paid for doing? An automobile 
worker, for example, gets paid for the time he spends on 
the assembly line, adjusting headlights. Should he also be 
paid for the time he spends walking from the company gate 
to his position on the assembly line? Should he be paid 
for changing into his working clothes? 

In other words, should he be paid for non-productive 
work as well as productive work? 

These questions do not sound like new ones. They are 
not. But there is a four-chapter story which explains why 
portal-to-portal pay is so much in the news now. 

The first chapter was written in 1938, when Congress 
passed the Fair Labor Standards Act, better known as the 
Wages and Hours Act. Among many other provisions, it 
set the standard for a normal work week. This was fixed 
in 1940 at 40 hours a week. Any hours worked in excess of 
this were “overtime.” Overtime work must be paid for at 
a higher rate, usually one and one-half the normal hourly 
rate. This is known as “time-and-a-half” pay. 


Should men be paid for waiting to punch the clock? 


Portal-to-portal pay injects a new note 


® into labor-management relations 


The Act covered all employers and employees who 
produced goods sold in interstate commerce. Penalties were 
set for violations of the Act. One of the penalties was that 
workers could collect double the amount due them if em- 
ployers failed to comply with wage provisions of the Act. 

The second chapter in the story of portal-to-portal pay 
was written in 1944. It brings into the serial that storm 
center of American labor, John L. Lewis. In 1944, Lewis 
and his United Mine workers fought for and won pay for 
the time spent in traveling underground from the mouth 
of the mine shaft to the actual working spot. This is often a 
considerable cistance by elevator and coal car. The miners 
also were paid for time spent coming from the coal face 
back to the portal. This is where the term “portal-to-portal” 
started. 

The right of workers to be paid for extra non-working 
time was upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court in two different 
decisions. The Court. ruled that, according to the rights 
granted workers under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
miners were entitled to pay for this time. 

Shortly after these decisions were made, portal-to-portal 
pay was extended to several other fields, especially in iron 
ore mining and the lumber industry. These resulting in- 
creases in weekly wages were interpreted as a method of 
getting around the Little Steel Formula. This Little Steel 
Formula was a wartime limit placed by the Government 
on wage increases. 


Bull in the Pottery Shop 


Chapter three in the portal-to-portal story takes us back 
a little in time. The scene is set at the Mount Clemens 
Pottery Company, in Michigan. In 1941, the CIO organized 
the Mount Clemens workers into Industrial Union 1083. A 
dispute between the CIO and the Mount Clemens company 
started over details of the contract between them. Happy 
labor-management relations were never really established 
as Mount Clemens. 

At the Mount Clemens Pottery Company, workers were 
required to sharpen tools, tape their fingers, dress for work, 
and perform other preparatory duties, on their own time. 
Their “working day,” and their pay, did not begin until 
after these chores were finished. 

August Scholle, president of the. Michigan state ClO 
organization, thought he detected in this practice a violation 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. He was encouraged in 
this belief by the Supreme Court decisions in favor of the 
United Mine Workers portal-to-portal pay. 

Scholle led the fight for the Mount Clemens workers. Last 
June, the U. S. Supreme Court decided that they were 
entitled to back pay for this preparatory, non-productive 
work. Settling the amount due was left in the hands of 
Federal District Judge Frank Picard, of Michigan, who 
made the original decision in the Mount Clemens case. 

This brings us to the fourth chapter of the portal-to-portal 
story, which is still being written. On the strength of the 
Mount Clemens decisions, hundreds of labor unions have 
filed suits for back pay. They claim that they have done 
work for employers for which they have not been paid. 
This includes all types of preparatory activities, from a 





6 


few minutes spent punching a time clock to walking on 
mile-long company property. 

Most of these cases are being filed by CIO unions. The 
CIO at present is asking wage raises in many industries. It 
is commonly believed that many unions may withdraw 
portal-to-portal suits if their workers are granted wage 
increases. Many unions deny this, saying’ they are simply 
attempting to get back pay to which their workers are 
entitled. 

The present cases against employers call for a total of 
nearly six billion dollars in damages. Some unions are asking 
for damages back to 1938, when the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was passed, 


How Much Will the Bill Be? 


Because of the enormous amounts of money involved, the 
portal-to-portal pay cases are the biggest thing on the labor 
horizon at the moment. But it is doubtful just how much 
money will be collected. Several companies have already 
settled union claims out of court. The Dow Chemical 
Company of Michigan (see chart) has paid $4,056,000 to 
members of District 50 of the United Mine Workers, AFL. 
District 50 is John L. Lewis’ “catch-all” unit, made up of 
many types of workers other than coal miners. 

In other cases, the amounts may be cut down severely. 
Individual states have laws which prohibit damage suits 
from covering more than a certain number of years, 

It is not clear just exactly how far the Supreme Court 
meant to extend the principle of portal-to-portal pay. In 
a recent statement, L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of 
the Wage-Hour Law, said that there was a misunderstand- 
ing of the Supreme Court decision. The Court meant to 


cover, said Mr. Walling, only “the minimum necessary 
walking time to the work place from the time clock, including 
the time required for necessary make-ready activities.” 
There have been many sharp criticisms of the Court's 
decision, as wel] as of the whole principle of portal-to-portal 
pay. Frances Perkins, former Secretary of Labor, said that 


the Court decision “would not have been made by anyone 
with practical knowledge of working conditions.” Another 
critic of the decision, former Congressman Samuel B. 


’ 
Pettingill, claimed that the Supreme Court was acting as a 


“super legislature.” He said the Court went beyond its 
functions and “amended” the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

A common criticism of the suits comes from those who 
say that both employers and workers have always been 
aware of the necessity of preparatory chores before actual 
work begins, Knowing this, workers still accepted hourly 
wages for productive work only. Therefore, they have no 
right to make claims now for back pay at double overtime 
rates. Many business men claim that if they must pay 
enormous portal-to-portal pay damages, they will be forced 
to close up shop. ’ ; 

A few American Federation of Labor unions have sued 
for back portal-to-portal pay. But AFL President William 
Green had discouraged his unions from starting suits. 

As the amount of claimed damages piled up, several 
bills were put into the Congressional hopper to cut down 
portal-to-portal claims. These were being considered by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee. At the 
same time the Government filed a legal document with Judge 
Picard, advising that he reject the claims of the Mount 
Clemens workers unless they could present a stronger case. 

The end of the portal-to-portal story is not yet written. 
But it is possible to foretell some of the conclusions. In the 
future, labor contracts will probably make some provision 
for portal-to-portal pay. There will be. an answer to the 
question: When does a working day begin? The answer 
will be: a few minutes earlier than before. Unions will ask 
pay for work which formerly was done on the workers’ 
own time, But some definite limits will probably be set 
to this change, and the chances for possible back pay claims 
in the future will be eliminated. 

Once the current back pay suits are settled, portal-to-portal 
pay may become part of the ordinary language of collective 
bargaining between management and labor. 





«OTA 
































Reprinted from ‘‘The United States News,"’ an 
mblished 


independent weekly magazine o% national affairs 
at Washington. Copyright 1947 United States News Publishing Corporation. 


Chart shows how Dow Chemical Co. workers use 25.324 minutes in “portal-to-portal” activities. Management 
and labor at this company have agreed that, in the future, workers will be paid for this extra 25 minutes daily. 
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TT February 10, 1947, Europe has a new “face.” In 
the jigsaw puzzle that makes up the map of Europe, five 
of the pieces have been reshaped — Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. This is the result of the peace treaties 
with the former Axis satellite states which are officially 
signed in Paris today. 

The “face-lifting” of Europe has not yet been completed. 
There are still some “wrinkles” (Germany and Austria) to 
be straightened out later — possibly at the Big Four Con- 
ference in Moscow next month, But the shape of the five 
satellite countries has now been definitely moulded. And it 
can be changed only by a new peace conference (which is 
unlikely) or by a new war (which is even more unlikely). 

It took the Big Four Council of Foreign Ministers 15 
months (and 115 meetings!) to agree on the peace terms for 
Italy and the other four satellites. Is the “New Europe” an 
improvement over the Europe of 1939? It is, in one all- 
important respect: the elimination of Nazism. Are the terms 
of the peace treaties fair and just? Do they tend to make for 
a stable and peaceful Europe? These are questions for 
future events and historians to answer. 


Civil Liberties Guaranteed 


Obviously, some of the terms (boundary adjustments, 
reparations) represented the best possible compromise be- 
tween the conflicting demands of the Big Four or of the 
countries involved. But to balance them, ou the positive side, 
are definite provisions —in all five treaties — limiting arm- 
aments, preventing the recurrence of Fascism, and guaran- 
teeing civil rights, such as “the fundamental freedoms of 
expression, of press and publication, of religious worship, of 
political opinion and of public meeting.” 

If all the states concerned fulfill these obligations, the 
danger of new conflicts is reduced. And to this extent the 
peace treaties may be regarded as a success. 

In the final analysis, the peace of Europe and the world 
is not so much dependent upon these treaties as upon two 
external factors: (a) an understanding among the Big Four, 
and (b) the strengthening of the United Nations. 

It is in this light that we should examine the specific terms 
of the five peace treaties. 


THE ITALIAN TREATY 


Colonies — Italy is deprived of all her colonies (Libya, 
Eritrea, Italian Somaliland). The Big Four powers (United 
States, Britain, Russia, and France) and to decide jointly on 
the final disposal of these territories within a year from to- 
FEBRUARY 


10, 1947 


on the Map 


Boundaries of five European nations 
changed by first peace treaties of World War Ii 


day. If they disagree, the issue is to go to the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship Council. 

Territorial Changes — Italy is to cede the Dodecanese Is- 
lands to Greece. Five small Alpine boundary areas are to 
go to France. (The Big Four approved an agreement that 
was reached independently between Italy and Austria over 
South Tyrol. Italy is to keep the region, but virtual self-rule 
is assured to the Austrians living there.) 

Moreover, Italy loses the port of Trieste and environs, 
which are to be designated as the Free Territory of Trieste. 
(This Territory is to be ruled by a governor to be appointed 
by the U.N. Security Council and by an assembly to be 
popularly elected.) 

Italy also cedes to Yugoslavia all territory east of the so- 
called “French Line” (i.e., most of Venezia Giulia) and sev- 
eral islands in the Adriatic Sea. 

Reparations — Italy is to pay $100,000,000 to Russia, 
$125,000,000 to Yugoslavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, $25,- 


Press Assn. 
of the Big Four Conference 
negotiations (left to right): 

of France; Foreign Secretary 
of Russia; and Secretary of 


WORLD PROBLEMS 





000,000 to Ethiopia, and $5,000,000 to Albania. She is also 
to pay in compensation two-thirds of the value of Allied prop- 
erty damaged in Italy during the war. 

Military Limitations — Italy is demilitarized to a depth of 
twelve miles along the French and Yugoslav borders. The 
coastal areas of Sicily and Sardinia and the island of Pan- 
telleria are also to be demilitarized. She is restricted to an 
army of 250,000 men, a navy of 22,500 men, and an air 
force of 25,000 men. 


THE ROMANIAN TREATY 


Territorial Changes — Romania cedes Bessarabia and part 
of Bukovina to Russia, and Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. 
But she will regain part of Transylvania which she had pre- 
viously lost to Hungary. 

Reparations — Romania is to pay $300,000,000 to Russia. 
She is also to compensate two-thirds of the value of damaged 
Allied property on her territory. 

Military Limitations — Romania is restricted to an army of 
120,000, a navy of 5,000 and an air force of 8,000. 

Freedom of Navigation on the Danube — Romania is 
obliged to accept the principle that foreign ships of all na- 
tions traveling on the Danube shall be treated equally as 
regards port charges and other costs. 


THE BULGARIAN TREATY 


Territorial Changes — Bulgaria gains Southern Dobruja 
from Romania and loses no territory of her own. 

Reparations — Bulgaria is to pay $45,000,000 to Greece 
and $25,000,000 to Yugoslavia. She is to compensate two- 
thirds of the value of damaged Allied property. 

Military Limitations — Bulgaria is to be partially demili- 
tarized along the Greek frontier. She is restricted to an army 
of 55,000 men, a navy of 3,500 men, and an air force of 
5,200 men. 

Freedom of Navigation — Same as for Romania. 


THE HUNGARIAN TREATY 


Territorial Changes — Hungary cedes a few towns south 
of the Danube River near Bratislava to Czechoslovakia. She 
also returns to Romania a part of Transylvania. 

Reparations — Hungary is to pay $200,000,000 to Russia 
and $50,000,000 each to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
She is aiso to compensate two-thirds of the value of dam- 
aged Allied property on her territory. 

Military Limitations — Hungary is restricted to an army 
and navy of 65,000 men, and an air force of 5,000 men. 

Freedom of Navigation — Same as for Romania and Bul- 
garia. ‘ 


THE FINNISH TREATY 


Territorial Changes — Finland cedes to Russia the ice-free 
Arctic port of Petsamo, along with the province of Petsamo. 
She is also to lease Porkkala Udd (a harbor on the Gulf of 
Finland) as a naval base to Russia. 

Reparations — Finland is to pay $300,000,000 to Russia. 
She is also to compensate two-thirds of the value of damaged 
Allied property on her territory. 

Military Limitations — Finland is restricted to an army 
of 34,400 men, a navy of 4,500 men, and an air force of 
8,000 men. 

This is the only treaty not signed by the United States, 
since we were not at war with Finland. 
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MORE WORK FOR THE MAPMAKERS. How the peace 
treaties with the five Axis satellite states, signed in Paris to- 
day, have changed the face of Europe is shown on the 
over-all map above. The countries affected are Italy, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania and Finland. 


On the next page are six detailed maps, with close-ups 
of the re-drawn boundaries: (1) the Petsamo Province of 
Finland, near the Arctic; (2) the new Franco-ltalian border, 
showing the five Alpine areas ceded to France; (3) the Free 
Territory of Trieste and Venezia Giulia; (4) the new frontiers 
of Hungary; (5) changes in the territory of Romania; and 
(6) the addition of Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. 
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Harris & Ewing 
HANDS ON THE STEERING WHEEL 
Senator Robert A. Taft 


Internationa) News Phote 

HANDS CLASPED IN UNITY~ President Truman looks pleased after a conference with 

leoders of both parties on issues before Congress (I. to r.) Rayburn, Halleck, President pro 
pore Vandenberg, President Truman, Speaker Martin, White, and Barkley 


HAN 
Styles 





BIG g OF THE SOTH 


These Republican and Democratic leaders 
make policy in the Eightieth Congress 


SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT js the most influential man 
in the first Republican-controlled Congress in sixteen years. 
The 57-year-old Ohioan heads the Senate Republican steer- 
ing committee, which settles policy and maps strategy. He 
is chairman of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, which will pass on any labor law revisions. He is 
a ranking member of the Senate Finance Committee, which 
deals with taxes. 

This tall, stern-faced Midwesterner is used to being “top 
man.” In his Cincinnati boyhood, he was a champ at chess. 
He led his classes at Yale and at Harvard Law School. 
Senator Taft lived in the White House — when his father, 
William Howard Taft, was the 27th President of the United 
States. He preferred Cincinnati, however, and returned to 
become a wealthy corporation lawyer. 

Senator Taft started out in politics the hard way — as 

“doorbell pusher” for the Republican party in Cincinnati's 
aiden precincts. His stiff manner didn’t make for political 
popularity, but his reputation as“a tax wizard helped elect 
him to the Ohio legislature in 1921. He was elected to the 
U. S. Senate in 1938, where he soon took the lead in fighting 
New Deal social reforms, spending, and restrictions on busi- 
ness. 

Plain-speaking, stubborn, hard-working, and the best-in- 
formed man in the Senate, Taft was once considered an arch- 
conservative. His support of low-cost Government housing 
and Federal aid to education have placed him somewhere in 
between the “reactionary” and “liberal” wings of the Repub- 
lican party. His goal at the end of this middle road is be- 
lieved to be the much-contested Republican nomination 
for President in 1948. 


SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG js to U. S. foreign 
policy what Senator Taft is to U. S. domestic policy. During 
the last year and a half, as delegate to the U.N. General 
Assembly and adviser to the Secretary of State, he has been 
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busy globe-trotting. Now, as President pro tempore of the 
Senate and chairman of its Foreign Relations Committee, the 
62-year-old man from Michigan plans to be more of a stay- 
at-home. An impressive six-feet, 200-pounds-plus, with the 
gift of gab, he has represented Michigan in the Senate since 
1929. 

Even in his high school days, when he was operating a 
successful pushcart delivery service, fellow students called 
young Van the “Senator from Michigan.” After a year at the 
University of Michigan, he left to be copy boy and cub 
reporter for the Grand Rapids Herald. At 22, he was the 
paper’s managing editor. Eventually, he owned it. 

Senator Vandenberg, who usually wears a serene smile 
above a tidy bow-tie, keeps a daily diary. A backward flip of 
the pages would show a complete about-face in his stand on 
foreign policy. A staunch isolationist until Pear] Harbor, he 
has switched to a firm belief in internationalism and the U.N. 
He promises that a Republican Congress will not change 
American foreign policy. 


SENATOR WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. completes the top 
Republican trio in the upper chamber of Congress. The new 
majority leader of the Senate is gentle-mannered and soft- 
spoken. His popalarity with fellow Republicans will help in 
his job — to line up “yes” votes behind Mr. Taft's domestic 
policy and Mf. Vandenberg’s foreign policy. ‘That means 
ironing out the substantial differences between conserva- 
tive Republicans like Bricker of Ohio and liberal Repub- 
licans like Morse of Oregon. 

Born in Lewiston, Maine, 69 years ago, Senator White 
made his first trip from “Down East” up Capitol Hill in 1899, 
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Press Association, Inc. 
HANDS ON THE PURSE SRINGS—committee heads are Senator 
Styles Bridges, Appropriations; Rep. Harold Knutson, Ways and Means; 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Finance; and Rep. John Taber, Appropriations. 


as secretary to the Senate Commerce Committee. Today the 
white-haired New Englander is chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. \ 
Radio and telegraph developments have been of vital con- 
cern to Senator White during his thirty years’ service in Con- 
gress. When his current term expires in 1949, he plans to 
retire and concentrate on another love — dry-fly fishing. 


SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY, stalwart Democrat of 
Kentucky, had to give up to Senator White the special 
office space reserved for the majority leader. But he'll still 
guide the Democratic Senators as minority leader. When he 
returned to Washington last month, the sharp-witted Ken- 
tuckian sported a new moustache. (See center picture.) “The 
people wanted a change,” he explained. 

Good-natured and a fiery orator, Senator Barkley went 
through the “rough-and-tumble” school of politics. Born in 
a log cabin in Graves County, Kentucky, in 1877, he worked 
his way through college by tending furnaces, waiting on 
table, and taking other odd jobs. When he turned from his 
Paducah law practice to politics, he become county prosecu- 
tor. Then it was Judge Barkley, Representative Barkley, and 
since 1927 — Senator Barkley. 

Always loyal to the liberal wing of the Democratic party, 
he is credited with pushing through much of the New Deal 
legislation since 1937. As minority leader, his part in the 
game has shifted from carrying the ball to blocking tackle. 


REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. is the 
new quarterback of the House. As Speaker, he will preside 
over the House of Representatives and have much say in 
deciding its order of bus‘ness. On the agenda are labor curbs, 
slashes in Government . penditures, and tax cuts. 

A hard woking, genial bachelor from North Attleboro, 
Mass., Mr. Martin is an old newspaperman. Son of a black- 
smith, he was selling papers at six. At 24, he owned the North 
Attleboro Evening Chronicle — and still does. 

The chunky Yankee won his first Congressional fight in 
1924, but did not become prominent in party circles until 
the 30s. Then he was in the forefront of those who voted 
consistently against New Deal reform measures and aid to 
the Allies. More recently, however, he has supported the 
British loan and Senator Vandenberg’s bipartisan foreign 
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policy. In domestic affairs, he is regarded as a “Taft man.” 

As minority floor leader since 1939, Mr. Martin welded 
the Republicans into a “tough opposition.” Political observers 
now want to know if the 62-year-old Speaker can be “for” 
as effectively as he was “against.” 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. HALLECK, the ma- 
jority floor leader, is Speaker Martin’s right-hand man. Com- 
pared to most Congressional leaders, Halleck is a youngster — 
only 46. Back in the ’20s, he was called the “boy Lincoln of 
Jasper County.” He was then a prosecuting attorney in In- 
diana. 

Shrewd, self-assured, and an accomplished debater, Mr. 
Halleck has represented Indiana’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict since 19385. No one heard too much about him until 
1940, when he delivered the speech nominating Wendell L. 
Willkie for President. His voting record, however, does not 
reflect the progressive and international stand usually taken 
by Willkie followers. Today, Representative Halleck is re- 
garded as a “Dewey-for-President” man. 

The wavy-haired, ruddy-faced Hoosier was chairman of 
the Republican congressional campaign committee in the 
last election. He has the reputation of understanding “how 
to squeeze the last ounce of party advantage” out of the 
House rules. 


REPRESENTATIVE HAROLD KNUTSON has been a 
member of the House since 1917 — longer than any other 
Republican. The only Congressman left who voted against 
war in 1917, he often embarrasses party leaders with his un- 
reconstructed isolationism. 

They are also trying to soft-pedal the portly Minnesotan’s 
loud demands for a 20 per cent income tax cut. Knutson, 
who is famous for his wit and his hatred of the New Deal, 
insists that the 20 per ‘cent cut is a Republican campaign 
promise that must be kept. Other leaders first want to make 
sure that they won't need the revenue to keep two other 
promises — to balance the budget, reduce the national debt. 

As chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the 66-year-old bachelor will have a large say about the 
size of your Dad’s next tax bill. But to get the 20 per cent 
cut, he will have to convince the 102-man Senate-House 
Budget Committee that it can be done. 

Created by last year’s Reorganization Act, this joint group 
is composed of all members of the Ways and Means and 
Appropriations committee of the Senate. Their job is to 
review the President’s budget proposals, set final limits on 
Government spending, and decide how much revenue needs 
to be raised through taxes and other means. 


REPRESENTATIVE SAM RAYBURN, Democrat, lost the 
House Speakership in the Republican landslide — and the 
official limousine that goes with the post. But House Demo- 
crats insisted on keeping the popular Texan in the driver's 

eat by electing him minority floor leader. They are also 
contributing $25 apiece to buy him a new automobile as a 
“reward for putting up with us for all these years.” 

Mr. Rayburn, another bachelor, has been “putting up” 
with the House Democrats since 1913. Before that, he served 
in the Texas Legislature for six years. With the $5 a day he 
received for his services, he paid for his law school training. 
Sponsor of many New Deal laws, the small, stocky Texan 
will be busy trying to keep the Democratic minority united 
behind President Truman’s policies. 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 


eay obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 





of the semester to “he student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfact score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. PORTAL PAY 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements, Each counts 5. Total 30. 


1. It has been the custom in the 
past to pay a worker for: 
(a) time spent within the company 
plant 
(b) his productive work 
(c) his time from the moment he leaves 
for work 
(d) the work that passes the inspector's 
approval 
2. The original portal-to-portal case 
occurred in: 
(a) the steel industry 
(b) General Motors 
(c) a Department of Labor ruling 
(d) the mining industry 


3. The basis in law for the portal- 
to-portal cases rests on: 

(a) the Fourteenth Amendment 

(b) common law 

(c) Fair Labor Standards Act 

(d) The Little Steel Formula 


4. The case that gave labor hope 
they might collect back pay for all 
preparatory work in any industry was: 

(a) the Mount Clemens Pottery Case 

(b) John L. Lewis vs. Judge Golds- 

borough 

(c) in re August Scholle Case 

(d) Dow Chemical vs. District 50 


5. The original decision in the Mount 
Clemens Case was made by: 


(a) Frances Perkins 
(b) Samuel B. Pettingill 


2. Arthur H. Van- ( 


(c) Frank Picard 
(d) L. Metcalfe Walling 
6. The Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vides that employers who disregard 
wage provisions of the Act must: 
(a) declare their error on income tax 
reports 
(b) be liable for double wages 
(c) refer the complaint to the Govern- 
ment if they had war contracts 
(d) bargain with union for settlement 





My score 


ll. BIG 8 OF THE 80TH ; 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left. Each 
counts 3. Total 30. 


1. Robert A. Taft ( ) Minority lead- 
in Senate 
_ ) Speaker of 
House 
( ) Chairman 
House Ways 
and Means 
) House majority 
leader 
) House minority 
leader 
) Presidential 


denberg 


. Wallace H. 
White Jr. 


. Alben W. Bark- ( 
ley 
. Joseph Martin 


“a c didate, 1940 
candidate, IL‘ 
. Charles A. Hal- (_) President pro 


leck tem of Senate 
 Messbll Menten ( ) Senate Labor 
and Welfare 
. Wendell Willkie Com. 
| Sem Rayburn { ) Senate majority 
. Vito Marcan- ( 


leader 
) American La- 
tonio bor Party 


My score 





Ill. EDISON ° 

Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions. Place a (T) in the par- 
entheses if the statement is a fact and 
an (QO) if it is an opinion. Each counts 
7. Total 28. 


1. Thomas Edison was America’s 
most original scientist. (  ) 

2. As a boy he showed a capacity 
for hard work and endless curiosity. (_ ) 

3. Edison not only invented useful 
devices, he also organized companies to 
promote them to the public. (_ ) 

4. Edison would have been just the 
man to develop atomic energy. (_ ) 


My score 





IV. FACES IN REVIEW 


Each of the two faces below have 
appeared before in the pages of this 
magazine. Can you recall their names? 
Each counts 6. Total 12. 


1. He was formerly Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authurity. 

2. He is in charge of Operation High 
Jump to explore the Antarctic, 


My score 





My total score 











WORDS OF 
THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized word in each sen- 
tence. 

1. Edison’s centenary is being cele- 
brated this month. (a) fiftieth annivers- 
ary; (b) unveiling of monument; (c) 
hundredth anniversary; (d) place of 
birth. 


2. Edison’s first important invention 


was prophetic’ of his later work. (a) 
similar to; (b) essential to; (ce) predict- 
ing; (d) different from. 

3. By Edison’s method four messages 
could be sent simultaneously over the 
same wire. (a) at the same time; (b) 
similarly; (c) in close sequence; (d) 
spontaneously. 

4. The history ot the incandescent 
lamp tells us a great deal about Edison. 
(a) inflammable; (b) permanent; (c) 
non-explosive; (d) luminous. 

5. Edison employed many anony- 
mous assistants. (a) unnamed; (b) 
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working under an alias; (c) working 
secretly; (d) working below union wage 
scale. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT: 
agenda a jén’ da 
chores chéres 
Dodecanese dé dék’ 4 nés 
environs én vi’ riinz 
fluoroscope fld0’ 6 r6 skép 
Petsamo pét’ sa mé 
satellite sat’ é lit 
simultaneously si mil tan’ né iis ly 
Venezia Giulia va nét’ sya j6o’ lya 
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 Adison: 


Courtesy Edison Library, West ‘uae N. J. 
Edison in 1878 (aged 31) invented the micro-tasimeter, 
a device for measuring very small quantities of heat. 


brate this month, is important not only in his own 

right as the foremost of American inventors, but as a 
type and a symbol. Homespun, practical, industrious, amaz- 
ingly ingenious, he is as American as Benjamin Franklin, and 
like Franklin he has become something of a legend. 

Born in Ohio and brought up in Michigan, as a boy he 
gave but little indication of his later genius, except in two 
things — his capacity for hard work and his endless curiosity. 
He did poorly at school —so poorly that his parents with- 
drew him from school and let him go to work at an early 
age. His one passion was his crude chemical laboratory. 
Selling candy and magazines on railroad trains, he rigged 
up a laboratory in the baggage car and carried on experi- 
ments while he worked. 

In 1863, when he was 16 years old, he got a job as a 
railroad telegraph operator, and five years later was work- 
ing for the new Western Union Telegraph Company, in Bos- 
ton. His first important invention was a stock ticker — pro- 
phetic of his later contributions to business. When he had 
barely passed twenty he organized his own company of 
electrical engineers, which he shortly sold for forty thou- 
sand dollars. With this money as capital he set up an “inven- 
tion factory.” It was the forerunner of all those great indus- 
trial reséarch laboratories which are so familiar a feature of 
America today. 

Most of Edison’s important inventions were in the field ot 
electricity. Most of them, too, were practical improvements 
on the inventions of others. Thus he took the telegraph 
and worked out a system whereby four messages might be 
sent simultaneously over the same wire. Thus, too, with what 
was probably the most important of all his inventions — the 
incandescent lamp. 

The history of the incandescent lamp tells us a great deal 
about Edison and about the role he played in our history. 
First the principle of the lamp had already been worked 
out by others. What Edison did was to find the right fibre 


| eee ALVA EDISON, whose centenary we cele- 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


for the filament, to work out a system whereby power could 
be supplied from central power houses, and to produce a 
lamp that was cheap and commercially successful. 

Edison contributed comparatively little to the actual in- 
vention — to wat we would call pure research. In almost 
every case what he did was to take principles worked out 
by others, develop them, and apply them to practical com- 
mercial uses. He did this largely through the trial and error 
method: he tried no less than 6000 different vegetable fibres 
before he found the right one for his filament. He organized 
his research and experimentation, employing large numbers 
of assistants. And be secured practical business backing for 
his inventions. 


He Made Inventions Practical 


He was, in short, democracy’s own inventor, concerned 
always with things the plain people of the country could 
use. His talent for organization fitted into the new age of 
big business organization. His talent for business led him 
to set up one corporation after another to market his inven- 
tions, and to carry on research on them. 

The most important inventions associated with Edison, 
besides the incandescent lamp, were the phonograph — 
rather, the whole sound recording development of our time; 
improvements in motion picture projection; the vacuum tube 
basic to the development of radio; improved methods of 
cement manufacture; dictating and mimeograph machines; 
the fluoroscope; and some contributions to the use of the 
storage battery for railway signaling and mine lighting. 

By the time of the first World War Edison was the most 
famous of American inventors. He was made president of 
the Naval Consulting Board — forerunner of the famous 
Office of Scientific Research and Development of World War 
II. His board made important contributions to the develop- 
ment of flame throwers, torpedoes, and periscopes. 

Edison never claimed to be either a scientist or a genius. 
His science was a matter of practical experiments, highly 
organized and conducted by an army of researchers, He 
himself said that genius was “two per cent inspiration and 
ninety-eight per cent perspiration.” No inventor ever worked 
harder or more faithfully in his laboratory. He contributed 
immeasurably to the comfort and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people. He contributed almost equally to the growth 
of American business. In his passion for tinkering, his love 
of gadgets, his practical common sense, his fertility of inven- 
tion, his interest in the needs of plain people, his under- 
standing of the principles of organization, his willingness 
to work with and through business corporations, his homely 
philosophy, he was one of the most typical Americans of his 
century. 
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New Leaders 


For France 


What Hap- 
French Info. Service pened: A sort of 
five-decker sand- 

PAUL RAMADIER wich of a Cabinet 
has been formed in France by Socialist 
Premier Paul Ramadier. It includes 
eight Socialist (besides the Premier), 
five members of the Left Republican 
Rally, five Popular Republicans, five 
Communists, and two Independent Re- 
publicans. All told, the Cabinet consists 
of a premier, two vice premiers, three 
ministers of state and twenty ministers. 

The Cabinet was chosen with an eye 
toward party balance. The two vice 
premierships were split between 
Maurice Thorez, a Communist; and 
Pierre-Henri Teitgen, a Popular Repub- 
lican. Another Communist, Francois Bil- 
loux, was named minister of national 
defense while Georges Bidault, leader 
of the Popular Republican Movement 
was retained as minister of foreign 
affairs. 

What’s Behind It: This is the first 
complete constitutional government in 
France in seven years. As all coalition 
cabinets, this one, too, is the result of 
considerable behind-the-scene _ horse- 
trading and compromise. The Big Three 
parties in France (in the order of their 
electoral strengths) are: the Commu- 
nists, the Popular Republicans 
(M.R.P.), and the Socialists. 

No one of them controls a majority 
vote in the National Assembly. This 
makes coalitions necessary. Premier 
Ramadier’s tough job was to persuade 
the Popular Republicans to join the 
Communists and the Socialists in the 
present Cabinet. For a beginning, he 
succeeded. 


Tackling the Tough One 


What Happened: What to do with 
Germany has been the major occupa- 
tion of the deputies of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers for the last five weeks. 
They and 130 Allied experts have been 
meeting twice daily in London’s stately 
Lancaster House to draw up preliminary 
peace settlements for Germany and 


Austria. They are working on both 
treaties at the same time. 

The smaller countries which also 
fought against Germany, have been per- 
mitted to present their views to the 
deputies. The final decisions will be 
made by the Big Four (the United 
States, Britain, Russia and France) 
Foreign Ministers when they meet in 
Moscow on March 10. 

What’s Behind It: Germany is the 
key problem to a general peace settle- 
ment. She has a population of over 66,- 
000,000 and occupies geographically a 
strategic, central position on the Euro- 
pean continent. Because of her strong 
industrial capacity, she has for genera- 
tions been the “work-shop” of Europe. 
She is also rich in natural resources. 

The chief issues in drafting a Ger- 
man peace are: (1) How to rebuild 
Germany industrially without making 
her a potential aggressor, (2) how to 
make it impossible for Germany to 
plunge the world into another war; (3) 
how to settle her future frontiers. 


Poles at the Polls 


What Happened: The government 
group of parties came out on top in the 
recent Polish national elections. It was 
no surprise to any one. It could ha#e 
been predicted before the voting. 

The unofficial tally announced by the 
Polish government stated that 11,244,- 
873 people voted. Of that number, 9,- 
003,682 cast their ballots for the Gov- 
ernment Bloc and 1,154,847 for the 
Opposition (principally Stanislaw Mi- 
kolajcezyk’s Polish Peasant party). It 
has been estimated that the Polish 
Peasant party will have 24 out of the 
444 seats in the new Parliament. An- 
other 20 seats may be assigned to other 
non-Government Bloc parties. 

Peasant party leader Mikolajcezyk 
told the press that he will appeal to 
the Polish Supreme Court to cancel the 
results of the elections. He claimed that 
he was not granted enough party 
watchers to supervise the counting of 
the votes. 


Acme 


As final act before retiring, Sec’y of State Byrnes signs treaties with 
minor enemy nations. Watching him are Sens. Vandenberg (1) and Connally 
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What's Behind It: Mikolajezyk and 
the leaders of the Polish regime are, 
truly, Poles apart. For a clearer picture 
of what the feudin’ is all about, we 
have to go back a couple of years. In 
1944, a Polish Committee of National 
Liberation was formed in Lublin, It 
was composed of Poles friendly to So- 
viet Russia. Later, it proclaimed itself 
as the Provisional Government of Po- 
land and was recognized by Russia, 
but not by the other Allies. 

At the Yalta Conference of the Big 
Three in February 1945, the govern- 
ment was broadened to include Mfko- 
lajezyk. As a condition of its recognition 
by all the Allies, the Poles promised to 
hold free elections to choose a perma- 
nent government. The United States and 
Britain have since made repeated pro- 
tests against the Polish regime’s undem- 
ocratic election methods. The issue may 
come up before the Big Four meeting 
in Moscow next month. 


Top of the Peak? 


What Happened: Has the spiral of 
inflation (higher prices, higher costs) 
reached its limit? There are several in- 
dications that the answer is “yes,” and 
that the record-high cost of living 
would go no higher. 

One of these welcome indications 
came from young Henry Ford II, presi- 
dent of the Ford Motor Company. In a 
surprise move, he annuunced that the 
Ford Company was reducing immedi- 
ately the price of its cars, as much as 
$50 on some models. This is the first 
announced reduction in automobile 
prices since before the war. 

Another indication that America is 
“over the hump” economically came 
from Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Federal Reserve 
System supervises all banks in the 
United States, and regulates the sales 
of stocks and bonds. 

Chairman Eccles announced the eas- 
ing of a regulation affecting the pur- 
chases of stocks and bonds, This year- 
old regulation made it necessary for in- 
vestors to pay full cash for stocks and 
bonds. This is known as “100 per cent 
margin.” Investors may now operate on 
a 75 per cent margin. This means that 
one-fourth of their purchase may be 
on credit, and does not restrict pur- 
chases so severely. The reason for this 
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News Item: Admiral Byrd 
Nears South Pole Base 
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Nofsiger in The Newspaper PM 
“That's all | hear — Byrd's coming back! 
Who is he, some big shot penguin?” 


change, said Eccles, was that “inflation 
has largely run its course.” The need 
to guard against heavy investment is 
not as great. 

What's Behind It: Government offi- 
cials and the American public cheered 
the Ford announcement of lower prices. 
But inflation is by no means a thing of 
the past. A Ford car which sold for 
$771 in 1939 still costs about $1,300. 
But the price of butter and certain 
other foods is dropping fast. For the 
hard-pressed American consumer, the 
trend is now in the right direction. 


Investigations Continued 


What Happened: The Senate voted to 
continue two special investigating com- 
mittees. One was the War Investigation 
Committee, extended for a year to study 
excessive profits, fraud, corruption, 
waste, and inefficiency in the national 
defense effort during World War II. 
The other was the Small Business Com- 
mittee, extended for eight months to 
investigate problems of small businesses. 

What's Behind It: The close votes to 
continue the committees had a number 
of important developments behind 
them: - 


1. They were the first special commit- 
tees set up by the Eightieth Congress 
outside of the framework of the newly- 
adopted Congressional Reorganization 
Act. The Act severely cut the number of 
standing committees. 

2. The chairman of the War Inves- 
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tigating Committee will be Republican 
Senator Owen Brewster of Maine, an 
outspoken critic of President Roose- 
velt’s administration and its prepara- 
tion for World War II. Republican 
senator Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska 
was named as chairman of the Small 
Business Committee. , 

3. Many senators, the Democrats in 
particular, feared that a renewal of the 
War Investigation Committee would 
probe too deeply into the present con- 
duct of American armed forces and - 
military governments overseas. These 
senators succeeded in getting a com- 
promise on the committee’s work. The 
committee will restrict its inquiries to 
events which happened before the 
shooting stopped, 


Georgia Puzzle 


What Happened: There are a lot of 
stories about what the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor 
of South Carolina. Not as funny but 
much more important was what the 
“Governor” and Acting Governor of 
Georgia agreed between themselves. 
They decided to take their bitter dis- 
pute for the governorship to the Georgia 
courts for final settlement. 

The dispute started soon after Gov- 
ernor-elect Eugene Talmadge died, sev- 
eral weeks before he was to take the 
oath of office. Ellis Arnall, Talmadge’s 
arch political foe and Governor for the 
past four years, stayed on as Governor 
for a short time, then he tured his 
office over to Melvin E. Thompson, 
who was elected last November as 
Lieutenant Governor. 

The Georgia legislature meanwhile 
decided to take action itself, and named 
Herman Talmadge, Eugene’s son, as 


British Combine 
LUCKY GUYS: British Sea Scouts An- 
thony Miller (left) and Dennis Gen- 
ders will accompany their King and 
Queen on the Royal Family’s visit to 
the Union of Africa this month. 
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Governor. Talmadge managed his 
father’s campaign last November and 
alsa received the largest number of 
write-in votes himself. (In many elec- 
tions, voters may “write in” on the 
ballot the name of a candidate other 
than those already listed.) 

What’s Behind It: Violence and con- 
fusion followed while both Thompson 
and Talmadge attempted to serve as 
Georgia’s leader. Their joint decision to 
abide by the court’s ruling was wel- 
comed by the country. It apparently 
made unnecessary any thought that the 
Federal Government would step in. The 
Government has not had to settle a gov- 
ernorship dispute since President U. S. 
Grant's day. 


Young Men of the Year 


What Happened: “The nation’s ten 
outstanding young men of the year” 
were picked by the U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. As those who have 
been outstandingly successful in their 
work and who made unusual contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the American 
people in 1946, the Chamber selected: 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of tele- 
phone workers independent union; 
Charles G. Bolte, chairman of the re- 
cently-formed American Veterans Com- 
mittee; Georgia’s Assistant Attorney 
General Dan Duke, for his campaign 
against the Ku Klux Klan and the 
fascist-minded Columbians; Democratic 
Congressman John Kennedy of Boston; 
heavyweight champion Joe Louis. 

Also, Bill Mauldin, cartoonist; atomic 
physicist Dr. Philip Morrison, of Cornell 
University; management engineer John 
A. Patton, of Chicago; author and his- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger Jr.; Harry M. 
Wismer, sports director of the American 
Broadcasting Company. 

What’s Behind It: The Junior C. of C. 
makes its annual selections from men 
between 21 and 36 years of age. Win- 
ners are honored at a formal banquet. 


“HERE AND THERE” 


“This Hurts Us More . . . Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll of New Jersey came in for 
unexpectedly severe criticism — from. 
his two young sons. Commenting on 
their father’s inaugural address, Peter 
(age 7) said “It was too long.” His 10- 
year-old brother added, “And I've got a 
headache.” 

But We Just Want to Go Downtown. 
One more figure for the record before 
1946 fades into the past. Travelers on 
local bus, trolley, and subway lines last 
year covered 3,300,000,000 miles, just 
about equal to 18 round trips between 
the earth and sun. 


United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


INTERESTS OF A 


BETTER WORLD United Nations seal 


Working for One World’s Better Life 


HE United Nations Economic and 

Social Council is a parent organ- 
ization. It is like a mother hen with a lot 
of chicks under her wings. Ten of these 
“chicks” — known officially as commis- 
sions — are holding meetings this month. 
They are the commissions on housing, 
foreign investments, full employment, 
child welfare, crime, health, education, 
trade, living standards, and human 
rights. As a U.N. spokesman once re- 
marked, nothing human is foreign to 
the Economic and Social Council. 

The objectives of the Council, accord- 
ing to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, are: (1) to encourage higher 
standards of living and full employment 
throughout the world; (2) to promote 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms; (3) to help solve the world’s 
economic, social, and health problems; 
and (4) to help bring about interna- 
tional cooperation in education. 

The Council consists of 18 members 
elected by the General Assembly for 
terms of three years. They are (at pres- 
ent): Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leb- 
anon, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Peru, Russia, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Venezuela, and Byelo-Russia. The Coun- 
cil’s president is Sir Ramaswami Mu- 
daliar of India. Each member of the 
Council has one vote. Decisions are 
made by a majority vote. No country 
has the power of veto. 


The, following specialized agencies 
are supervised by the Council: 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion), FAO (the Food and Agricultural 
Organization), ILO (che International 
Labor Organization), ICAO (the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization), 
WHO (the World Health Organiza- 
tion), IRO (the International Refugee 
Organization), the World Bank, and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Unlike the Security Council, the 
Social anc! Economic Council does not 
“sit in continuous session.” It may meet 
as it wishes or when a majority of its 
members request. The next meeting of 
the full Council is scheduled to take 
place in New York on February 28. 

Meanwhile, the various commissions 
of the Council are busily at work on an 
unending list of global problems. The 
Economic and Employment Commission 
is tackling the task of rebuilding the 
whir-devastated areas of Europe and 
Asia. Another group is framing an Inter- 
national Trade Organization charter. 

The men of the Economic and Secur- 
ity Council don’t always get as much 
play in the press as the more glamorous 
lads of the Security Council. But their 
work is of equal importance. The firmest 
foundation of political peace is economic 
and social peace. 

(This is the first of a new series of 
articles. Further articles will appear as 
other U.N. groups come into the news). 


Official United Nations Photo 


One of Economic and Social Council commissions at work: Rapporteur, in 
back at table, is assigned to reid commission's report to full Council. 
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world of Jane Auster. Queen Anne houses, county ba] 
excursions to Bath, rides about the neighborhood, % 
nings at cards, and a general air of elegance and good tgs 
— plus people whom you meet every day, even toda 
prised her setting. In the pen-and-ink characters that 
transformed into flesh-and-blood persons lies the secr@/o 
this novelist’s ever-iacreasing popularity. 

The Reverend Mr. Austen’s younger daughter must have 
been aware that vile slums and filthy prisons existed in t 
cities. She could hardly have failed to hear that the Am® 
can colonies, so lately a part of Britain, were struggling into 
a semblance of unity. Certainly She felt the hot winds of 
discontent and unrest that swept her country and burst into 
flames across the Channel in France. She must have dreaded, 
along with the rest of England, the threat of an invasion 
from that ogre, Buonaparte. Yet she lived her forty-two 
years serenely and, obeying the dictum of an earlier fellow 
craftsman, Sir Philip Sidney, looked in her heart and wrote. 

She was wise enough to write only of the people and 
the places she knew. Never traveling more than two hun- 
dred miles from home, she compared her style of writing to 
painting “with so fine a brush” on a “little bit (two inches 
wide) of ivory” and left the “big Bow-Wow strain” to 
writers of the Romantic school. In her own words, “three 
or four families in a country village is the very thing to 
work on.” Working in this vineyard she is unsurpassed. 

Born in 1775, Jane Austen grew up in her father’s rectory 
at Steventon in Hampshire with five brothers and her adored 
sister, Cassandra. It was a delightful old house close to 
the grey stone church. There was room for all the young 
Austens — James, Edward, Henry, Francis, Charles, and the 


By Katharine E. Wilkie 


Miss Austen’s devoted 
admirers are such 
ins that they are known 


as Janeites 





and also for a few pupils whom their father 
time to time. 
ihe boys liked to hunt and shoet. Long ago 


ousseau. Now that her riding days were over, 

it up into coats and trousers for her sons. One won- 

st how far it went? Did the smaller boys have to be 

ad with less red than their elders? And what did little 
tde-d@ved Jane think, standing with her wavy, dark hair 
blowigg while she watched beside Cassandra as her daring 


ptfiers rode to hounds? 

Jane and her sister were country girls through and 
through. Perhaps they inherited their love for field and 
meadow from their mother, who once remarked of London: 
“*Tis a sad place. I would not live in it on any account, 
one has not time to do one’s duty either to God or man!” 
In later life Jane was to say that she believed beautiful 
landscapes must be one of the joys of heaven. 

When Jane and Cassandra were seven and ten respec- 
tively, they went away to school at Mrs. Cawley’s in Oxford, 
where they were not especially happy and where Jane nearly 
died of a fever. 

Later the girls attended another school at Reading. The 
Abbey School was kept by Mrs. Latournelle, a pleasant old 
soul with a cork leg, who saw that her scholars had an easy 





time. How much they learned was another matter, since a 
later pupil expressed the conviction that the lady was “fit 
for nothing but giving out clothes for the wash, ordering 
dinner and making tea.” Mr. Austen soon sent for his daugh- 
ters, After this, he gave them their instruction. How success- 
ful he was with Jane, whose diction is a well of English, 
pure and undefiled, the whole world knows. 

And so young Jane grew up, a loved and loving child in 
a happy home. There were balls and parties, especially 
when James and Henry came home for the holidays. There 
was a barn across the road, where the Austens and their 
friends held private theatricals. All the time Jane was scrib- 
bling, scribbling for the simple reason that she could not 
keep her pen still. At the age of fourteen she had written 
a youthful novel, Love and Friendship. 

She was twenty-one now. Much had happened since then. 
Edward and James were married. The Comte de Feuillide 
(husband of their cousin Eliza Hancock) had been guil- 
lotined during the Terror, Cassandra was engaged. As for 
Jane herself, it was said that her lovely eyes sparkled and 
her feet danced lighter at the Assembly balls when young 
Tom Lefroy was her partner. 

But nothing came of that. Jane, with her heart quite 
whole, soon laughed at-the whole affair, and Tom concluded 
his visit to his aunt and uncle and went back to Ireland. 
Meanwhile she had acquired another interest which she 
shared with no one but Cassandra. 

Upstairs, in the sittingroom with the chocolate-colored 
carpet, she was writing a book. No silly piece of misspelling 
this time, but a real story about real people. She called it 
First Impressions, and Cassandra, laughing at the characters 
who talked just like the Austens, the Lloyds, the Biggs, and 
the other people in the neighborhood, was certain that her 
sister would be a great novelist. Jane was not so sure. 


T HUS a year went by. James, whose first wife had died, 
married again. Cassandra’s sweetheart died of yellow fever 
in the West Indies. Jane, with her mother and her sister, 
paid a first visit to beautiful old Bath. She hoped it might 
be her lucky year, for her father had offered First Impres- 
sions to a London publisher. But, alas for young hopes! It 
was refused — without a reading — by return post. Oh, well. 
She could wait. Sixteen years later it came out under the 
title of Pride and Prejudice. And the Janeites (that com- 
pany whose name was the happy coinage of Rudyard Kip- 
ling!) have been mourning ever since because she wrote 
only six novels and a few fragments in all. 

After reading the letter of rejection, she shrugged her 
shoulders and set to work on another book. This was to be 
her first published work, Sense and Sensibility. 

The Christmas after she began her second novel, the 
charming, witty, debonair, and somewhat unstable Henry 
married his first cousin, Eliza, now the widow of the French 
nobleman, The Austens, who had always loved her as one 
of their own, were delighted. 

The year 1801 was a sad one for Jane. The rector of 
Steventon turned over his living to his eldest son and moved 
his family to Bath. Jane loved the social life of the stately 
old city, but she left half her heart behind in Hampshire. 
Or did she? Perhaps that organ was whole until — what? 

This was her mystery year. The family went over into 
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Devonshire for the summer, and exactly what happened the 
Janeites can only conjecture — but they have been hard at 
it these many years. 

Half a lifetime later and long after the novelist’s death, 
Cassandra divulged to her niece that Jane met a man on 
that trip whom she (Cassandra) felt was worthy of even 
her peerless sister. The two fell deeply in love. They parted 
with high hopes — and then the Austen girls heard that he 
had died. That is all the world knows in spite of ceaseless 
efforts to solve the puzzle through the internal evidence in 
Jane’s novels and letters, 

This much is certain. She was capable of strong affections. 
If Jane actually lost to death the man she loved, she was too 
big, too brave, too well-balanced to allow it to turn her 
away from normal living. She was more like Elinor than 
Marianne, in Sense and Sensibility. 

Not many months later she sold Northanger Abbey (a 
satire on the then-popular Gothic romance) for the ridicu- 
lously small sum of ten pounds. But at least there had been 
an exchange of money, and that was something. Perhaps she 
would not have been so pleased, if she had foreseen that 
the manuscript would gather dust on the publisher’s shelves. 
One of her brothers, without disclosing his identity, finally 
bought it back, and it was not published until after her 
death. This same brother supervised the printing of Per- 
suasion at the same time. 


Arras the death of the Rev. George Austen, his widow 
and daughters moved to Chawton in order to be near Ed- 
ward, who was master of a nearby estate. Here, in the parlor 
of their comfortable cottage, Jane resumed her writing in 
earnest. At a little mahogany desk, where she was frequently 
interrupted by visitors, welcome and otherwise, she created 
Mansfield Park, Emma, and Persuasion. In this hospitable 
room she entertained her small nephews and nieces, sewed, 
wrote letters — and lived in the gentle, quiet, dignified way 
that endeared her to all who knew her. 

At last she decided that Sense and Sensibility, written 
eleven years ago and now revised, should go to a publisher. 
Mr. Egerton in London consented to see it through the press 
— at her expense. The title page informed the world that the 
novel was ‘By a Lady.’ This same publisher was eager to pay 
her a hundred and ten pounds for Pride and Prejudice two 
years later. Indeed, publishing Jane’s books became a habit 
with him. He brought out Mansfield Park in 1814. Jane was 
getting famous and older. 

She saw one more novel published — Emma, in 1815 
(some people consider it her best) — but not until after she 
had nursed Henry, whose wife was now dead, through a 
serious illness. Henry regained his strength, but Jane was 
never well again. How much her family loved her is un- 
consciously reflected in her own words: “In short, if I live 
to be an old woman, I must expect to wish I had died now; 
blessed in the tenderness of such a family, and before I had 
survived either them or their affection.” 

But she would never live to be an old woman. Two 
months later she died in Cassandra’s arms. 

So there it is. Jane Austen’s life in brief. And uneventful 
enough it was. Yet out of the warp and woof of her every- 
day living, with only the suspicion of a romance, she wove 
six novels that promise to live as long as the English language 
lives. 
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T. S. Eliot 


T HARVARD he smoked a pipe, never used slang, liked 
being alone, and spent hours dressing himself so as to 
look casually thrown together. It pleased him to be 

thought British. He has, since then, become a British subject, 
but during those mellow student years Englishness was an 
affectation rather than the real Tom Eliot. 

They say that today T. S. Eliot is afraid of cows and high 
places, He has an Arrow-Collar-ad air of immaculate good 
looks, with a clean handkerchief always tucked into his neat 
cuff. He plays the ancient and aristocratic game of chess 
quite badly, and favors sherry — a gentleman’s wine. His 
speech is quiet, witty, precise. Married, he yet resembles 
those literary English bachelors who live in “chambers” and 
have their tea sent up to them every afternoon. For Thomas 
Stearns Eliot, one of our greatest modern writers, is churchly, 
studious, and a poet. 

If, like Walter Lippmann, Stuart Chase, Heywood Broun, 
and Hamilton Fish, Jr., you had gone to Harvard with Eliot, 
you would have been hard put to it trying to guess his birth- 
place. He spent his first eighteen years in St. Louis, Missouri. 
His family, an old Boston one, numbered ministers and edu- 
cators among the clan. The young poet had, you see, a tradi- 
tion of learning behind him, Indeed, Eliot’s background is 
not that of any particular city or nation, but rather of long 
literary generations, drawing their culture from many coun- 
tries. 

What makes Eliot so important? What sets him apart from 
those others who were poets when he was a boy? Two 
things: first, the nature of his early work. Looking about him 
at the postwar world of the 1920s, Eliot was shocked to find 
so many people living drab, meaningless lives. To him (and 
to many historians of the period), life in these United States 
seemed an artificial thing. A sort of café-society atmosphere 
settled down like thick cigarette smoke over our civilization. 
Especially did this appear true in the cities, where a jazzed 
and hectic tempo, a “chromium-plated” culture, a departure 
from the old moral standards, made the poet feel depressed. 
Casting about for a way in which to present his observa- 
tions, Eliot chose a method which then enraged conservative 
critics, but which our generation understands and enjoys. It 
was a poetic technique built upon suggestiveness and allu- 
sion. 

Suppose that you are talking things over with a friend 
who has shared many of your adventures, In the midst of a 
lengthy account, you suddenly sum up all that you have 
been trying to say. “It was another Bromley afternoon,” you 
remark laughingly. Your friend, who has visited the Brom- 
leys and knows what turmoil exists in that household, laughs 
too. Your point has been made, because your audience com- 
prehends your reference, your allusion to the past. 
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yst Meet Mr. Eliof! 


Eliot does much the same thing. To emphasize the sor- 
didness of his own times, he alludes to glories that have dis- 
appeared down history’s long corridor. For example, “Swee- 
ney Among the Nightingales” describes a shoddy tavern 
scene. Ape-necked, boorish Sweeney sits and grins stupidly 
while 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Here the religious and romantic allusion makes Sweeney's 
behavior seem all the more dull and trivial. It illustrates 
Eliot’s use of contrast. It is his way of saying, in one poem 
after another, “See how superficial, false, hollow, our mod- 
ern world has become. It was not like this in the old days.” 

Another poem, perhaps best known of all Eliot has writ- 
ten, sums up this feeling in its very title: “The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock.” What could be more romantic than 
a love song? What more prosaic than the business-like sig- 
nature, “J. Alfred Prufrock”? This mood of contradiction is 
maintained throughout the poem, for Eliot alternates lines 
of traditional beauty with lines harsh and discordant in their 
reminder of unpleasantness: 


Let us go then, you and I, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like.a patient etherized upon a table .. . 

This was the old Eliot. Today the man once condemned 
as the apostle of despair has become a “classicist in litera- 
ture, royalist in politics, and Anglo-Catholic in religion.” No 
longer content with merely pointing out the faults of our 
society, he now urges man on to a new faith, a belief in 
salvation. His poetry is still hard to read, for many of his 
references and allusions remain beyond the scholarship of 
most of us. Reading him can be like listening to a friend who 
says, “It was another Bromley afternoon,” but who does not 
take into consideration the fact that you have never been 
to the Bromleys. Poems like “Prelude,” however, make an 
immediate appeal that requires no explanation, When you 
have become accustomed to Eliot, his more difficult works 
will be enjoyable too. 


Prelude * 


The winter evening settles down 
With smells of steaks in passageways. 
Six o'clock. 

The burnt-out ends of smoky days. 
And now a gusty shower wraps 

The grimy scraps 

Of withered leaves about his feet 
And newspapers from vacant lots; 
The showers beat 

On broken blinds and chimney pots, 
And at the corner of the street 

A lonely cab-horse steams and stamps. 
And then the lighting of the lamps. 


* From Collected Poems aoog yond yt. S. Eliot, copyright 


1984, 1936, by Harcourt, Brace & 
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By David scheyer The KILROY Story 


ILROY is a legend-in-growth. The fragments of his his- 
tory have been found all over the world — on bases used 
by the Air Transport Command. These may have been 
relatively palatial quarters on some long-established base, 
or mud-walled hostels in Kunming, or tents on some baked 
coral island. But they had one thing in common — each 


had a map because maps are the nervous system of the Air 
Transport Command. And on virtually every map was 
neatly penciled some episode of the Kilroy story. 

Kilroy himself is elusive. From his habits one might 
assume him to be an ex-mustache artist on tooth paste ads, 
a fugitive from New York’s subway stations. It may even be 
(although it’s highly dubious) that Kilroy actually exists. 
But one prefers to think of him as a composite creation, de- 
scendant of the ancient folk heroes. He is Kilroy, the Pilot's 
Pilot; Kilroy the Dauntless; Kilroy, the Far-traveled; Kilroy, 
the Intrepid Birdman. 

The origins of Kilroy, like those of 
fabled Homer, are obscure. Local pa- 
triotism sometimes makes him a boy tilroy 
from South Boston or Brooklyn, He is 
also attributed to Texas, and, indeed, 3 
there is something Texan about Kilroy’s 
far-ranging, his bravura, and, especially, 
his love for a tall tale. Another pen- 
ciled tale has Kilroy born in the interior 
of China. But all this is sheer specula- 
tion. Let us turn to the documented 
areas of the Kilroy story. 

One of Kilroy’s most important con- 
tributions was the discovery of Kilroy 
Island in October, 1944. Kilroy Island is going to give 
cartographers a little trouble since it appears in different spots 
on different maps. A rough average would show it somewhere 
between Hawaii and Kamchatka — pedantic accuracy is not 
for Kilroy. Let his be the unadulterated and not-too-specific 
glory that was Balboa’s on a peak in Darien. 

Kilroy is a fighter, too. Pilots of the lumbering, vulnerable, 
unarmed ATC sky-freighters were always allergic to Focke- 
Wulfs and Zeroes, especially in the early days when there 
were few escort pursuits to fly cover. But not Kilroy! Armed 
only with a .4& he was attacked by four Zeroes while flying 
the Hump in China, A quick maneuver, since known as 
the “Kilroy Spin,” put him in a strategic position . . . one 
Zero was downed by two shots from Kilroy’s pistol. Another 
quick twist and the C-47 was on top of the second Zero. . . 
it went down on the first shot. The terrified Jap pilots, real- 
izing Kilroy had six more shots, fled. After that no enemies 
ever bothered a Kilroy-piloted transport. The story is true, 
for it is written on a map in Kunming, China, proving Kilroy 
came through. 

Kilroy is also a serious annotater, an answerer of rhetori- 
cal questions. When G.I. posters ask, “Are YOU Preparing 
For The Future?” (in big, black letters) there is always the 
answer, “Kilroy is — he buys bonds.” Kilroy has also, on his 
own admission, been educated for the postwar world by the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 

Not that Kilroy is all work and no play. He has his roman- 


was here 


He’s a brother of Paul Bunyan, 
and America’s other heroes 


a 

tic side, too, although it is handled with fine literary re- 
straint, told by innuendo rather than bald statement. There 
are vague hints of a princess in India who loved Kilroy . . . 
some even say that the Taj Mahal was erected as her tomb 
when she pined away in hopeless devotion to Kilroy, the 
elusive pilot who soared over her pavilioned gardens. Exactly 
what happened to her is unknown; doubtless Kilroy turned 
her down since his heart is given to a fine, clean specimen 
of American girlhood. His heart, to be exact, is rather well 
subdivided over American girlhood; one of the most fre- 
quent inscriptions is “Kilroy’s girl lives here.” It is variously 
written on about half the cities and towns over 25,000 pop. 
in the United States. More Kilroyiana: 

Kilroy bore the brunt of the supply job to Merrill’s Ma- 
rauders on their epic trek into the jungles of Burma. This 
was the even greater achievement, since, at the same time, 

he was flying most of the supplies over 
the Hump to embattled China. 

Kilroy has flown the North Atlantic 
route oftener than any other pilot. Fre- 

quently he did it with one engine. 
Kilroy ferried most of the B-29s to the 
2 Pacific. 

Kilroy was the first ATC pilot to land 
in Japan. 

There is only one serious gap in the 
Kilroy story — where, in the out-of-the- 


, LRN Whe » way corners he frequented, did Kilroy 


get all the pencils? 

Kilroy is a good legend for America. 

He is the spirit of the serious-gay 
lads who have air-lifted America’s fighting men and fight- 
ing equipment on magic carpets to global war. It was a 
job of monotonous routine, a job with its own dangers (and 
its own casualty lists), a job with little glory and few medals, 
a job magnificently done. These flyers know the streets 
of Cairo, Algiers, Delhi, and Auckland as they knew their 
own home towns. They are familiars of the Himalayas, and 
the Atlas Mountains, and the peaks of New Guinea; they 
have seen the broad, brown Amazon, and the blue-green 
ribbon of the Nile, and the ancient Tiber, and the twisting 
many-channeled Brahmaputra. They know the oceans and 
the islands—lonely Ascension, the Azores, Kwajalein, 
Guam, Okinawa. 

Their enthusiasm tor alien lands is more than a little 
dulled. But they have girdled the world and that is some- 
thing that will stick. The memory of loneliness and frus- 
tration will go; will be left a light in the eye as they see 
a news story datelined Casablanca or Johannesburg cr Rio 
de Janeiro or Melbourne. “Yeah, that’s where a bunch of us 
had that big party with those Aussie girls.” They are among 
the millions of Americans who know the world a little bet- 
ter . . . who can never again believe that everything be- 
yond New York and San Francisco is Terra Incognita. Each 
is something of a Kilroy . . . Kilroy, the Man Who Has Been 
Everywhere. Bravo, Kilroy! 


Copyright, 1947, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. ( Esquire, April, 1946) 
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Authors in Action 


NLY an intrepid few can by some alchemy turn ad- 
versity into riches as the salt sea water can be made 
to yield gold. One of those was Miguel de Cervantes, 

author of one of the world’s great books, Don Quixote. After 
a hard, adventurous life he died “old, a soldier, a gentleman, 
and poor.” All his life he was a gentleman, too proud and 
too courteous to tax others with the story of his misfortunes. 
He laughed at his fate with the untroubled laughter of a 
man at peace with himself. 

Born in a town in Old Castile in 1547, Cervantes was the 
son of an apothecary-surgeon. His father’s profession took 
him from one to another of the great cities of Spain and 
through a succession of good classical schools. No sooner 
had Miguel finished his education than he longed, as young 
men will, for travel and adventure. At 23 he enlisted as a 
private in the Spanish army under the command of Don 
John Austria. He was put aboard a transport to fight the 
Turks. Near the Gulf of Lepanto, scooped out of the Greek 
islands, the Spanish ships were met by the Turkish navy. 

Whea the action started, Cervantes was lying below 
with a fever, but disregarding his illness, he rushed on 
deck and asked be to set down from the ship in a boat 
with twelve men under him. They fought until the crippled 
Turkish fleet withdrew. When Cervantes was carried aboard 
his ship, it was found that his chest was pierced by two 
bullets. More serious than these was a gunshot wound 
through his left hand which maimed it for life—“for the 
greater glory of the right,” he said. 

The war moved to the north coast of Africa and Cervantes 
rejoined his regiment in Tunis. Later he was transferred 
to Naples where he asked to be sent back to Spain to obtain 
a promotion. With his brother, Rodrigo, he sailed in 1575 
on the Sol. In the Mediterranean she was boarded by 
Barbary pirates and the Cervantes brothers were carried 
to Algiers and sold as slaves to a Greek. Letters found on 
Miguel led the Greek to believe he had in his power an 
important captive. Accordingly, he fixed the ransom high 
and put Miguel under special guard. The young soldier 
bore this life for a year, then succeeded in bribing a Moor 
to guide him and several other Christians to Oran. The 
Moor abandoned them, and the captives had no choice 
but to turn back and face a cruel punishment. Another year 
went by before any ransom money arrived, and then it 
proved to be only enough to free Rodrigo, valued at less 
than his brother. 

Shortly after Rodrigo’s delivery, Miguel again attempted 
escape and again he was betrayed by a Moor, brought back 
to Algiers and condemned to die. But the Spanish soldier's 
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heroic insistence that he alone was to 
blame for the prison break impressed Has- 
san Pasha, the viceroy, so favorably that 
he pardoned Cervantes and bought him 
from the Greek. This improvement in his 
lot merely strengthened the young man’s 
will to be free. Before long he wrote a 
letter asking help from a Spaniard in Oran. 
The message was intercepted and he was 
sentenced to 2,000 lashes, Fortunately, 


of the 
the Pasha relented. 


Right” 
The following spring Cervantes con- 


spired to get home on a frigate, but his bad luck held. He 
was discovered, and again the Pasha stayed punishment, 
But despite the viceroy’s indulgence and his parents’ efforts 
to ransom him, Cervantes’ life was now in grave danger, for 
his master’s term in office was almost finished. Some Chris- 
tian traders, knowing his plight, made up a purse to add to 
the money sent by his father. At last the sum for his free- 
dom was rounded out, and after five years of slavery, Cer- 
vantes went home to Madrid, with no prospects except to 
be a writer. 

Meanwhile he had to earn a living. His first efforts as 
a dramatist and novelist having brought him almost nothing, 
he took a government job buying stores for the ill-omened 
Armada. Like most artists, he was no businessman. He 
entrusted government money to an agent. The agent ab- 
sconded, and Cervantes was condemned to prison. Other 
jail terms for similar peccadillos followed. During one of 
them he began his great work, Don Quvixo.e, which, he said, 
was “just what might be begotten in a gaol.” 

This initial displeasure with his masterpiece wore off in 
time. Cervantes came to hold a great affection for the aged 
knight of La Mancha who mistook the dream for the reality. 
Probably in the Don’s misadventures he saw his own joust- 
ings with misfortune, his own defeats, his own indomitable 
gallantry. Sancho Panza, the sturdy, earthy peasant who 
served Don Quixote as squire, represents the author's saner 
self, dragged by the mad knight into constant trouble. In 
a broader sense, these immortal partners in comedy embody 
the two sides of most human beings—idealism in conflict 
with realism. 

Despite his asurance that he would give the world a sec- 
ond part to Don Quixote, Cervantes seemed to think so little 
of his great work that he let thirteen years go by in minor 
writing. Meanwhile, the first part achieved an immediate, 
world-wide success. So much so that another author tried to 
capitalize on it by bringing out a false Quixote in 1614. Cer- 
vantes, outraged, went to work at once and finished the 
second part the next year. ‘ . 

Fame had not redeemed Cervantes from the poverty in 
which he won it. He wrote under appalling difficulties — 
often seated at the end of a long table where his wife, his 
daughter, and other women relatives cut out and sewed 
garments for their customers. Perhaps that accounts for 
Cervantes’ slowness as a writer. But no inconvenience, no 
distraction, no poverty could dismay or discourage that great- 
hearted gentleman. Nor could anything blunt the gleaming 
shafts of wisdom and humor that make Don Quixote one of 
the books of the ages. 





started something when she be- 

gan to plan and edit the Ameri- 
can Rivers Series for Farrar and Rine- 
hart. It was as though she had tapped 
a gusher of regional history and life. 
The series was good and entertaining, 
but perhaps more important was the 
gradual realization among American 
writers, editors, publishers, and read- 
ers that the lore of the rivers was only 
a part of an immensely rich whole. 

Since that time, now several years 
ago, regional writing has flourished. Lit- 
tle by little the great dramatic narra- 
tive of our past has been coming to 
light, The Lake Series is adding an- 
other important chapter. Under the 
guidance of Milo H. Quaife, Lake Hur- 
on by Frank Landon; Lake Superior by 
Grace Lee Nute; Lake Michigan by Mr. 
Quaife; Lake Ontario by Arthur Pound; 
Lake Erie by Harlan Hatcher; Lake 
Pontchartrain by Adolphe Roberts, and 
Lake Champlain and Lake George by 
Frederic F. Van de Water have been 
published by Bobbs-Merrill. As in the 
River Series, the authors of the Lake 
books are all in love with their country; 
all have been familiar with its history 
and its legends; and most of them are 
natives. That combination creates the 
enthusiasm that suffuses their pages. 

Outside the confines of any regular 
plan, independent regional books are 
also appearing all the time — good ones, 
too. Montana Margins: A State Anthol- 
ogy, edited by Joseph Kinsey Howard 
(Yale University Press) is the best of 
the recent crop. Mr. Howard showed 
what he could do by way of interpreting 
his state when he wrote High, Wide, 
and Handsome. Both books are all Mon- 
tana, but she’s a big and varied state 
and her story will interest people all 
over the country. Montana lore rambles, 
also, through Trail Dust and Saddle 
Leather, an exact account of early cow- 
boy life by Jo Mora (Scribner's); 
through Western Wild Life by Allen 
Chaffee (Caxion Printers, Caldwell, 
Idaho); and is glimpsed in two biog- 
raphies of important Americans of the 
West — Sitting Bull by Shannon Garst 
(Julian Messner) and Jim Bridger, 
Mountain Man by Stanley Vestal (Mor- 
row). These books will keep boy read- 
ers up nights, and most of the girls will 
like them too, . 

The better-known history of the 
Northwest Territory is given a new 
sparkle by Walter Havighurst in his 
Land of Promise (Macmillan). He dis- 
closes new incidents, anecdotes, and 
legends to color his facts. Equally lively 
and salty tales by George Palmer Put- 
nam add to the already rip-roaring his- 
tory of the fabulous region in Cali- 
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fornia, which gives its name to the title 
of Mr. Putnam’s book, Death Valley. 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 


WHAT'S NEW? 


If you are fond. of doing your read- 
ing in short takes, you will enjoy the 
following collections: 


BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, 1946, 
Edited by Martha Foley (Houghton 
Mifflin) $3. 


With her usual discrimination, Mar- 
tha Foley has made her choice from 
the short stories published last year. In 
her introduction, she says, “There has 
been a kind of coming-of-age of the 
American short story in the last year. 
. . - More short stories have been pub- 
lished in magazines and books than 
ever before in history. Not only have 
they been greater in number but the 
average quality has been unusually 
high.” Certainly Miss Foley’s selection 
proves her point on quality Many of 
these stories are worthy of a careful 
study by those who would go and do 
likewise. 


WE SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE. By Hilde- 
garde Dolson (Random House) $2.50. 


Family reminiscences would not soon 
pall on the reading public if all of them 
were as hilarious as this one. Miss Dol- 
son is a smooth and witty writer who 
manages to spotlight rather ordinary 
events with high comedy. The drawings 
by Robert Day help the humor. 


RIGHT AS RAIN. By Bernice Richmond 
(Random House) $2.50. 


This story of the authors Maine 
grandmother is told in a quiet tone. 
Grammy was part Indian and perhaps 
her ancestry helped to give her the 
gentle strength which made her the 
mainspring of her family’s life. Miss 
Richmond evokes the vanished goodness 
and homeliness of earlier American 
small town life in this unpretentious 


book. 


TALES FROM THE PLUM GROVE HILLS. 
By Jesse Stuart (Dutton) $2.75. 


The same simplicity of character dis- 
played in Right as Rain is the charm 
of Mr. Stuart’s Kentucky people. Some 


Rea in “I Meet Such People!’ 


“1 want to tell you how muéh | enjoyed 
your latest book, Mr. Gilbey. And | wonder 
if you'd mind telling me how: it ends?” 


of their stories are sentimental; some 
in the old American tradition of rough- 
and-ready humor. 


THE ROOSEVELT | KNEW. By Frances 

Perkins (Viking) $3.75. 

Since President Roosevelt first came 
into office some sixty books have been 
written about him. That is a record 
for any president, and it proves that 
there was some quality in the late chief 
executive which appealed strongly to 
people’s emotions. They were not half- 
hearted about him. Millions of Ameri- 
cans loved him; thousands hated him. 
Miss Perkins’ book is a frank appraisal 
of Franklin Roosevelt by a woman who 
knew him well for thirty years and who 
worked with him during most of that 
time. She gives her readers a new, 
friendly, but critical portrait. Immense 
courage, friendliness, and optimism were 
perhaps the most outstanding character- 
istics of Mr. Roosevelt. But, says Miss 
Perkins, these qualities were markedly 
absent in the young Roosevelt she met 
at a tea dance; they were born of the 
terrible suffering brought to him when 
he contracted infantile paralysis. Not 
only is this a pleasant book. It is also 
one which historians will refer to years 
hence. 4 
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LEANOR KOGAN follows some 

cold literary advice never too 
often repeated: write what you 
know. Her short autobiographical 
sketch, entered in last year’s Awards 
contest, draws. its materials from 
Eleanor’s childhood. The details are 
vivid and most natural. The conver- 
sation between Eleanor and Edith 
Ann is amusing because it has caught 
the character of childhood with such 
exactness. 


The Shifting Sands of Time 


I pressed the crayon heavily against 
the rough paper of the picture book 
I'd received for my ninth birthday a 
few weeks before. The wax was begin- 
ning to melt in my hot, sticky fist, and 
1 looked critically at my handiwork. 
The yellow house with the violet cur- 
tains grew fuzzy as I watched it, and 
finally merged with the green grass. 
With a bored sigh I closed the book 
and got up off the floor. I listened ab- 
sently as Mother talked to Aunt Mar- 
garet on the phone. Then, feeling a 
sudden need for a few ginger cookies, 
I strolled into the kitchen. 

Stuffing a handful of cookies into the 
pocket of my faded pink playsuit, I 
headed for the kitchen door. On the 
way out I noticed Mother's egg-timer 
on the stove ledge. It was a miniature 
hour glass, and the way the sand flowed 
lazily through the slender middle 
seemed to me a fascinating thing. 
Mother, feeling that it was too fragile 
for a plaything, never allowed me to 
take it out of the kitchen. I listened 
closely, then, reassured that she was 
still on the phone, I reached up and 
took the egg-timer from its resting 
place. Slamming the screen door -quick- 
ly so as not to let any flies into the 
house, I stepped onto the back porch. 

The heat of the bright July after- 
noon rushed to meet me. As I sat on the 
steps crunching ginger cookies, I played 
idly with the egg-timer. It took exactly 
three minutes for the sand to complete- 
ly leave the upper half of the instru- 
ment. I amused myself by shutting my 
eyes and trying to open them just as 
the last grain of sand sifted through the 
middle. 

It was while my eyes were closed 
that I heard the sound of a toy accor- 
dian. Looking up, I saw Edith Ann, 
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the girl next door, trying to appear 
nonchalant as she leaned over the 
fenee. This new toy of Edith Ann’s in- 
terested me greatly, but I turned the 
egg-timer upside down and stared at it 
intently. Edith Ann made another dis- 
cordant wheeze on her accordian and 
watched my face hopefully. Seeing that 
her treasure wasn’t receiving the proper 
amount of appreciation, she said, 
“Y'know what I got?” 

I stared at the egg-timer fervidly. 

“I got an accor-dee-an,” Edith Ann 
announced proudly. Then, as if to 
verify this exciting fact, she once again 
squeezed out an inharmonious groan on 
her instrument. 

I turned the egg-timer over and re- 
sumed my vigil. 

“I can play ‘Yankee Doodle.’ Listen!” 
she demanded, as she energetically 
squeezed the accordian in a series of 
rapid squeaks. 

I watched the egg-timer with con- 
stant vigilance. 

Edith Ann gave up all hope of im- 
pressing me and dropped her accordian 
unceremoniously to the ground. In a 
few seconds she had climbed over the 
fence and was at my side. 

“Watcha got?” 

I covered the egg-timer mysteriously 
in cupped hands and looked at her sol- 
emnly. “Can’t tell you. It’s a secret.” 

“Le’ me see!” 

“Go ‘way! Can’t cha see I don’t 
wanna be bothered?” 

Edith Ann’s face flushed with excite- 
ment, and she tugged at my hands to 
open them. : 

“You cart see it, I told you. Now let 
me alone!” By now I was thoroughly 
enjoying hér perplexity. Unfortunately, 
though, I allowed my grip to loosen a 
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little and Edith Ann gave a sudden 
pull. The egg-timer crashed to the side- 
walk noisefully. 

Edith Ann and I stared at the bits of 
broken glass and scattered sand in si- 
lence. Then Edith Ann smiled a bright 
smile. 

“Come on over to my yard and I'll 
let you play my accor-dee-an,” she of- 
fered. 

Hand-in-hand, we ran into the next 
yard, 

Eleanor Kogan, 17 
West High School 
Minneapotis, Minnesota 
Teacher, Wanda Orton 

“Skyland” is a fresh, lilting poem. 
Perhaps you share Helen’s taste in 
weather. 


Skyland 


Some like clouds that hover high — 
Motionless, broom-swept feathers of sky. 
Others like clouds of downy fluff, 
Made of spun, sugar-candy stuff. 


But over all there will ever be 

Only one choice of cloud for me: 

Clear blue sky on a lazy day, 

A bike, a lunch, and freedom’s way. 
Helen Derby, 18 


Rushville (N.Y.) High Scheel 
Teacher, Wanita Loman 
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Sharpen your wits... 


WORD WORLDLY 


Every new word adds to your vo- 
cabulary’s stature, not to mention your 
social poise — providing you use it cor- 
rectly. The words below are compiled 
from this issue, and are guaranteed, 
when treated right, to astound your 
friends and confuse your enemies. 
Check the correct meaning. 

1. Alchemy: (a) a colorless liquid; 
(b) a mixture of chemistry and magic; 
(c) an animal substance; (d) mumbo- 
jumbo. 

2. Apothecary: (a) missionary; (b) 
atheist; (c) druggist; (d) saint. 

3. Intrepid: (a) perplexed; (b) un- 
daunted; (c) incredulous; (d) curious, 

4. Innuendo: (a) change; (b) dog- 
ma; (c) compliment; (d) hint. 

5. Peccadillos: (a) musical instru- 
ment; (b) fault; (ce) error; (d) Ital- 
ian sweetmeats. 

6. Dictum: (a) utterance of author- 
ity; (b) manner of expression; (c) in- 
structive remark; (d) imperious man- 
ner. 

7. Initial: (a) symbol; (b) introduc- 
tion; (c) start; (d) occur at the be- 
ginning. 

8. Unsurpassed: (a) unexcelled; (b) 
unlimited; (c) umexpected; (d) un- 
conquered, 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 


At a strictly imaginary literary tea, 
your host points out the celebrities pres- 
ent (all of whom are mentioned in this 
issue), and makes an identifying re- 
mark about each one. In the left hand 
column you will find the guest list. 
Match each name with the correct iden- 
tification on the right. 


1, Jane Austen (a) “Poor man—so 
brilliant, but he 
can use only his 
right hand.” 

(b) “He committed 
literary piracy — 
and against a 
fellow-Spaniard, 


2. Cervantes 


too. 

(c) “She knew the 
subject of her 
book thirty years 
and worked for 
him most of that 
time.” 

(d) “She says writ- 
ers should look 

_in their hearts 
and then write.” 

(e) “He knows the 
people in_ his 
books because 
they are his 
neighbors.” 

(f) “Her discrimina- 
tion has resulted 
in a fine collec- 
tion of — short 
stories.” 


8. Frances Perkins 


4, Martha Foley 


5. Jesse Stuart 


6. Avellaneda 


YOU FIGURE IT OUT ~ 


All these incidents occurred in “For 
the Greater Glory of the Right.” If you 
have read the story carefully, you will 
be able to arrange them in the order 
in which they occurred. 


1. Cervantes took a government job 
buying stores for the ill-omened Ar- 
mada. 

2. He let thirteen years go by in 
minor writing. 

3. He enlisted as a private in the 


Spanish Army under the command of 
Don John of Austria. 

4. The Cervantes brothers were car- 
ried to Algiers and sold as slaves to a 
Greek. 

5. He began his great work, Don 
Quixote. 

6. He was put aboard a transport 
to fight the Turks. 


CONSCIENCE AT WORK 


The poignant story, “Things Greater 
Than He,” should be read and re-read 
by us all, for it deals with an American 
tragedy. Though in structure the story 
is slight, its impact is most important. 
As you answer the following questions, 
you may be surprised to find that, gen- 
erally speaking, they all have the same 
answer. 

1. Why was Jonathan afraid his 
mother would not let him go to see 
his friend? 

2. Why didn’t Jonathan live near the 
school? 

8. How did his father’s words, “and 
the oak tree and the cypress grow not 
in each other’s shadow” apply to Jon- 
athan and Bob? 

4. Why didn’t Mrs. Bascom speak 
to Jonathan and ask him to stay? 

5. What is the similarity between 
the story’s title and its last sentence? 


VALENTINE WORDS 


By the middle of the week, St. Val- 
entine’s Day will be upon us. For class 
vocabulary study, let's play the old 
game of “I love my love—.” The 
starter in the class, says: “! love my 
love with a B, because he’s buoyant.” 
The next one says, “I love my love 
with a Z, because she’s zealous.” And 
so on, round and round the class. On 
the second time around, the girl whe 
has described her love as “buoyant” 
can't change his characteristics by say- 
ing, “I love my love with an L, be- 
cause he’s languid.” See how it goes? 
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Will you please tell us which is cor- 
rect? (1) He went in the game. (2) 
He went into the game. 

Joan McPherson 
Wayne City (Ill.) Com. H. S. 


Number 2 is the correct one. Use 
into when you want to show movement 
toward something. Examples: 

1. He walked into the house. 

2. He put the book into the drawer. 

Use in when you want to convey the 
idea of motion or rest inside something. 
Examples: 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


1. He walked in the room. (He is in 
the room and walking around in the 
room. ) 

2. The book is in the desk. (It’s rest- 
ing there.) 


Would you please explain the use 
of the words “enduring” and “torture” 
in the following sentences: 

“The father inspired his son by tell- 
ing him stories of enduring torture 
without a plea for mercy.” 

At first sight “enduring” appears to 
be a participle modifying the noun 
“torture.” However, upon further read- 
ing, “enduring” is by far the more im- 
portant word of the two and seems to 
be a noun after all. If “enduring” is a 
gerund, how is “torture” used? 

R. M. K., Syndbury (Mass.) School 

Enduring here is a noun participle, 


object of the preposition of. Torture 
is a noun, object of the participle. 
oO o oO 


Is it wrong as far as grammar goes to 
say “The flowers smell heavenly?” 

Is “Six and four are ten” correct? 

K. T. Swanson 
Tacoma, Washington 
* * * 

1. It’s quite correct to say, “The 
flowers smell heavenly.” By heavenly, 
of course, you mean extremely sweet or 
fragrant. The experts might argue with 
us about the use of heavenly instead of 
sweet or fragrant. But it’s a good, col- 
loquial word. It sounds a little flossy 
and somewhat girlish — but it’s not 
grammatically incorrect. 

2. We always say “six and four are 
ten,” because we consider six and four 
a plural subject; hence the verb must 
be in the plural. 
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E shivered as he heard her voice 
Lf estesne the room, afraid that 

the mysterious ways of a 
grown-up’s thinking might spoil every- 
thing. “Please, please, let her say yes!” 
he muttered, He turned quickly, con- 
scious of the Sunday suit that he was 
daring to wear — on Friday. . . . 

“Tonathan, whatever are you doing 
in there?” 

i .an’t find my tie clip,” he said. “I 
—1 thought you were leading choir 
practice.” He swallowed words in his 
guilt. 

She nodded. “I just ran over to see 
you for a minute. Want to tell me about 
your plans, Jonathan?” 

He could feel his heart grow big. “To- 
morrow’s Bob Bascom’s birthday. I 
won't be able to see him because it’s 
Saturday. I want to go down to his 
house today. I want to give him my 
‘annu Tuva stamps. He wants those 
stamps more than anything!” Jonathan 
gulped. “I'm big enough to go by my- 
self. Please, mother! I’m almost nine 
years old.” 

“You've never traveled that far 
alone—” There was a sadness in the 
way she said it. 

“Bob is my best friend.” Jonathan 
wanted to put into words just how it 
was — how he and Bob felt «bout each 
other: the way they traded stamps, 
huddled alone in the locker room; the 
way they sat close together in classes, 
nudging and giggling. And the way 
the rest of the kids at school always 
yelled, “Jonny and Bob!” when it was 
time to pick sides for a team or some- 
thing, as though he and Bob were one. 
He opened his mouth, anxious to tell 
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her. “Bob is my best friend,” he re- 
peated. He could say no more. 

They stood facing each other. And 
then into the quiet room his father’s 
voice reached out to him. Softly it 
came from the study. Father going over 
his sermon for Sunday. 

His mother heard it too. The murmur 
of his father’s voice rose, until the tones, 
deep and ringing, shook excitement 
through Jonathan’s body, although, as 
always, the meaning of the words 
slipped past him: 

“For the pillars of the Temple stand 

apart, 

And the oak tree and the cypress 

grow not in each other’s shadow —” 
His father’s voice blurred, receding. 
And his mother sighed. 

“If only we lived near the school, like 
Bob and the rest of my gang —” 

“Jonathan, don’t start that again!” 
It was a subject that never failed to cap- 
thre her full attention. “Your grand- 
father was the first minister of this 
church — then came your father — ” She 
smiled proudly. “Maybe some day you 
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will carry on — right here —” She shook 
her head, her eyes searching into his. 
“Though trying to make this trip te 
Bob’s without my knowledge was dis- 
honest.” 

“I was afraid you'd say that I couldn't 
go,” he explained. 

“I think I understand,” she said. And 
all at once she had a tired look. “Are 
you sure that Bob will be home?” 

“Yup,” he spoke quickly. “He once 
told me that after school he stays home 
or plays in front of the house. May | 
go?” 

“Yes, dear. Run along.” She smiled a 
small tight smile. 

“Oh, gee, thanks!” he shouted. He 
grabbed the package for Bob and ran 
into the hal] and down the stairs. “Oh, 
broth-errr!” he yelled, slamming the 
front door behind him. 

The bus was almost empty. Jonathan 
sat at a window and counted streets. It 
seemed strange not to have his mother 
by his side. Twenty more blocks — nine- 
teen — eighteen — Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
he thought in rhythm to the wheels 
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When there were only two left, he 
jumped up, hand poised to pull the 
cord. “Now —” he whispered. 

He yanked hard, to make sure, Fi- 
nally the bus wheezed to a stop and the 
huge gray apartment house stood wait- 
ing in front of him. 

No sign of Bob in the street. Quickly 
now, Jonathan moved his legs past the 
entrance door and toward the elevator. 
Inside, it was like a king’s palace. And 
one wall had a mirror that started at 
the floor and went all the way to the 
ceiling. Jonathan stopped for a moment 
to smile at himself with satisfaction. 

“Yes?” asked an old man in uniform. 

“I—I want Bascoms’ apartment, 
please, sir.” 

The old man took him up many floors 
and then pointed to a door. Jonathan in- 
haled deeply and rang the bell. 

Impatiently he waited, his glance 
traveling in a wide circle. And then he 
heard a door swing open, and Bob was 
standing in the doorway. Jonathan’s 
body quivered in delight. 

“Jonathan! Gee whiz, Jonny! H’ya—” 
Bob looked so different with his pale 
blond hair sleeked back off his forehead 
and his face shiny clean and rosy. 

“H’ya, Bob,” Jonathan murmured, 
shyness creeping through him and hold- 
ing his tongue. Then he thought of the 
stamps. “I brought you a present for 


your birthday. My Tannu Tuvas—” 

But Jonathan’s words were lost in the 
sudden noisy clamor of running foot- 
steps and laughing voices. Startled, he 
raised his eyes to a sea of milling faces — 
familiar faces. He looked from one to 
the other. Kids from school. The whole 
gang, spruced and scrubbed, and each 
one with a fancy paper hat perched on 
his head. 

They crowded behind Bob, shouting 
greetings to Jonathan as though he were 
miles away. Jonathan didn’t move, but 
deep inside of him something began to 
hurt, like a heavy rock stuck in his chest. 

“Gee, mummy,” Bob said to the 
grown-up moving toward them, “it’s 
Jonathan.” 

“Come back to the table, children. 
It’s time for the cake.”, 

Maybe they did ask me, he thought. 
Maybe my invitation got lost. Maybe — 
Jonathan lifted his eyes and looked di- 
rectly at Mrs. Bascom, but she turned 
away, herding the children deeper into 
the house, as though from a great 
danger. 

And suddenly he knew... . 

Blindly he shoved the package at 
Bob. “Here, I came to give you this —” 

“Thanks, Jonny,” Bob said, his feet 
shuffling — unsure. 

“Come along, Bob!” Jonathan stared 
in the direction of the voice, but he 


couldn’t see anything. Swimming be. 
fore him, all their faces had merged and 
were just one big white blur. 

“I gotta go.” He wheeled, awkward 
in his panic. And then Bob called 
“Good-by,” and a door closed and there 
was silence. Unseeing, he moved past 
the elevator to the stairway. He began 
to run down the stairs, one flight after 
the other, until he’d reached the bottom. 
Too exhausted to move farther, he 
leaned against the wall, fighting for 
breath. And he saw that he was in the 
entrance hall and that it was empty. 
He caught sight of himself in the mirror. 
Only, this time he didn’t smile, but 
stared in surprise at his face, wet with 
tears and sort of twisted out of shape. 
All at once he remembered the words 
his father had spoken from the study — 
and the sadness in his mother’s eyes. 
A shudder ran along his spine. They 
knew — they knew all along — 

Slowly he wiped the sweat from his 
face, thinking of the children upstairs — 
the white blur of their faces. Clearly, 
too, he saw himself in the mirror — the 
deep black of his own skin. And sud- 
denly, in a new urgency, he jerked 
around, running toward home. There 
was so much he needed to ask his father. 


Reprinted with the permission of Liberty 
Magazine. 





POULTRY AND POTATO KING 


N Tompkins County, N. Y., Roger 

Gleason is known as the poultry and 
potato “king.” This teen-aged farm 
youth has grossed $23,187 in the poul- 
try business in the last eight years, and 
$13,973 in seven years of raising pota- 
toes. His success as a farmer has paid 
off in honors, too. 

Recently Roger received the Ameri- 
can Farmer degree. More recently, he 
became state champion in the 4-H Bet- 
ter Methods Electric Contest and was 
given a free trip to the 4-H Congress 
in Chicago, Ill., by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation. There he was 
named national winner and received 
one of six $200 scholarships awarded 
annually by the Foundation. 


Time Saved — Money Made 


Roger’s record in the Better Methods 
Electric Contest offers a clue to his suc- 
cess as a farmer—he tackles whatever 
he does with determination and en- 
thusiasm. As his project this year, he 
studied the method of watering the 
poultry flock on his father’s 277-acre 
farm. 

Instead of laboriously carrying the 
water from water tub to poultry water 
fountains, Roger proposes to pipe 


water into the hen houses and feed it 
into the fountains by automatic float 
valves — a completely automatic opera- 
tion that will save 127 miles of travel- 
ing, 118.9 tons of lifting, and 43 hours 
work per year. 


Progressive Farmer 


To make the change will require a 
cash outlay of about $40. But, accord- 
ing to Roger’s figuring, an additional 
200 birds can be cared for in the: time 
saved, The added flock would gross a 
profit of $400—a net profit of more 
than $350 after paying for the improve- 
ments. Even on the basis of time saved 
alone — valued at $21 per year — Roger 
figures that the new system would pay 
for itself in two years. 

Roger’s interest in improving farming 
methods dates back several years when 
he decided. to make a survey of various 
methods of heating brooder houses. He 
wired laying houses and put in lights 
operated by an automatic time clock. 
He installed electric water warmers and 
an electric egg cleaner. 

Then he started applying electricity 
to other jobs on the form. He raised 
potatoes and developed a farm-to-store 
market for 15-pound packages, So he 


bought an electrically-powered potato 
grader. As his projects prospered, he 
bought a portable electric motor which 
could operate a feed grinder, and an 
electric welder. 

Active in 4-H Club work for nine 
years, Roger has completed 34 projects, 
has been club leader for the past three 
years and a junior leader for two years 
previously. He is now in his first year 
at N. Y. State College of Agriculture. 


Roger’s winning smile is no joking! 
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Student Opinion 


Students at Garfield High School in 
Seattle, Washington, publish a weekly 
paper called Contemporary Hi-Lites. 
The purpose of the paper is to give 
students an opportunity to express their 
opinions on current issues. Several con- 
troversial subjects are discussed each 
week. In recent editions, Garfield Stu- 
dents have voiced their opinions on such 
important issues as: Should the United 
States Immigration Policy Be Liberal- 
ized? Should Palestine Be a Jewish 
Homeland? Should America Interfere 
in European Affairs? Should Jim Crow 
Laws and the Poll Tax Be Abolished? 

The paper is intelligently written and 
edited, and is doing Garfield High a 
great service in encouraging critical 
thinking among students. 


Stars for a Day 


Actor José Ferrer recently turned a 
few tables in the New York theater 
where he is currently starring in Cyrano 
de Bergerac. Ferrer generously staged 
an “understudies matinee.” At this per- 
formance the stars of the show, includ- 
ing Mr. Ferrer, swapped places with 
their understudies for the afternoon. 
Aside from the thrill of playing in the 
major roles, the performance gave little- 
known actors an opportunity to show 
directors and producers what they could 
do, The regular stars report that they 
had a good time acting in bit roles. 


Did You Order Snow, Madame? 

Engineers are predicting many new 
uses for the artificial snow storms that 
can now be produced by sprinkling 
clouds with dry ice pellets. For instance, 
show at winter skiing resorts could be 
produced at will whenever Nature's 
supply gave out. Threatening clouds 
could be made to discharge their con- 
tents before they reached large cities; 
this would eliminate the considerable 
expense of snow removal in metropoli- 
tan areas. Some enterprising minds even 
foresee the day when an advance flight 
of planes, armed with dry ice, will make 
an ice-free air highway for winter com- 
mercial plane flights. —R.C. 


Keep Dry with Dewatex 


If you're one of that large group of 
people who hate to wear rubbers, you 
might investigate a new waterproofing 
product called Dewatex. Dewatex, a 
chemical compound developed for the 
army, will make your saddle shoes im- 
pervious to rain and snow. It is designed 
to give maximum waterproofing with- 


> 


out clogging the pores of the leather. 
In recent laboratory tests, shoes coated 
with Dewatex stood immersed in water 
for 17 hours without leaking. Untreated 
shoes leaked within 45 minutes. 


Music Minus Commotion 


Gimbel Brothers in Philadelphia 
found their record business was suf- 
fering from the lengthy jive sessions 
which teen-age enthusiasts were stag- 
ing in their listening booths, To remedy 
the situation Gimbel’s has, installed a 
counter of self-service turntables in the 
middle of the record department. Each 
week the twenty top-selling tunes are 
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placed on this counter for the “hep-cat 
patrons.” An earphone is attached to 
each turntable for individual listening. 
Gimbel’s lists three advantages: of the 
new system: (1) the burden on sales 
clerks is lightened; (2) stock records 
last longer; (3) total listening turnover 
is greater since the jive set is a little 
self-conscious about performing in the 
middle of the store. Classical music 
lovers now have priority on the listen- 
ing booths. —ALLEN ALBRIGHT 

Have you heard of something that’s “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
any item used in this column. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 











HIS ALUMINUM PROJECT 


IS IN...18 YOURS? 


LEXPRESS 1 © EDBE 


He’s an early bird. But don’t you be /ate! 
Don’t miss your chance to win one of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards for 


| Aluminum Projects, sponsored by Scho- 


lastic Magazine and Aluminum Company 
of America. 


There is still time to start a project and 
get it entered on time. But you'd better 

et going now. Projects must be in by 
| wl 1, 1947. 


All sorts of useful and beautiful things 
can be made of aluminum. It’s fun to work 
with. Tell your teacher you'd like to enter 
the competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19,Pa. 


Here's bow to send your project in—by express, pre- 
paid, Remember, it must be received by June 1, 1947. 
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36 Cash -uards 


for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
in Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ii—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. Firit Prize, $50 ; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ili—High Schools offering 
more than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Indus 
trial Arts Awards, write: Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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N basketball speed counts. But size 

counts, too, especially when it comes 
in a 7-foot 7-inch package of a player 
named Max Palmer, the skyscraper 
basketeer of Walnut (Mississippi) High 
School. 

How is Max doing? Sensational! Too 
much so, in fact. He is making a joke 
of the game. Since his height and reach 
add up to 10 feet, he stands under the 
basket and dunks basketballs through 
the hoop just as you would feed pennies 
into a piggy bank. He has been averag- 
ing better than 50 points a game!—an 
all-time record. 

Walnut’s opponents are going whacky 
trying to stop Max. What kind of a 
defense can you use against a guy who 
can put his hand into the hoop? Only 
one team has been able to lick Walnut 
so far. And in that game, Max scored 
42 of his team’s 48 points. 

Yet coach Grisham still isn’t satisfied! 
He says Max would be a lot better if 


he had some shoes. “Max wears size 16 
and we can’t find any basketball shoes 
to fit him. He plays in heavy brogans 
with heels, and sometimes just in socks. 
So he can’t move around very much.” 

Now isn’t that just too bad! If Max 
could move around, the only way you 
could stop him would be with a law 
passed by Congress. 

Max’s appetite is normal for a fellow 
who weighs 297 pounds. For breakfast, 
he usually has a quart of milk, four eggs 
and eight biscuits. 

. (Flash . . . Just as we went to press, 
Max got his first pair of basketball shoes 
— through the courtesy of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. In his first game, wear- 
ing the regulation shoes, Max scored 
78 points against Darling High. Final 
score: Walnut 104, Darling 8. Max 
could have scored 100 points easily if 
Coach. Grisham hadn’t taken him out at 
the end of the third quarter.) 

While talking about basketball, I'd 
like tc answer a question posed by Gil 
Stephan, of West High, Madison, Wis- 
consin. He asks me to list the ten best 
basketball teams in the land so far this 
season. 

Some question! Why couldn’t Gil ask 
me something easy, like explaining the 
law of relativity or what makes Sammy 
run. 
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Wouldn’t you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


in Scholastic industrial Arts Awards 


In addition to cash prizes for the first three 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc. Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 

Model Making is fun. . 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 


x-acto 


for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS 


. and easy with 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 


Handicraft Tools, ltd. Hermant Bldg, Toronto 





Press Association 
Basket seems low to Max 


There are so many good teams and 
sO many upsets every season, that the 
ratings change from week to week. 
Here’s a little sample of what I mean. 

Last season the three outstanding 
fives in the New York area were New 
York U., St. John’s, and City College. 
Well, St. John’s met City first and 
murdered ’em, 75-50. Then St. John’s 
played New York University, and lost, 
54-58. 

So N. Y. U. was crowned champ ot 
New York. Its last game was against 
City College. Judged on their compara- 
tive scores against St. John’s, N. Y. U. 
should have won by 29 points. N. Y. U. 
didn’t win by 29 points. They didn’t 
win, period.. They lost to City College 
by five points. 

That’s why I don’t like to pick “best” 
teams in the middle of the season. But 
since Gil is a member in good standing 
of the sports fans of America, I'll crawl 
out on a limb for him and pick what I 
believe are the ten best teams in Amer- 
ica this season—as of February Ist. Here 
they are: 


Kentucky 6. Illinois. 
. Oklahoma A. & M. 7. C.C.N. Y. 
- New York U. 8. Oregon State 
. West Virginia. ‘9. Michigan. 
. Rhode Island St. 10. Notre Dame. 


Odds and ends. According to Old 
Man Statistics, your chances of picking 
20 winners in 20 games of football are 
one in 2,000,000. 

In golf, your chances of making a 
hole in one are 27,000 to 1. 

In’ bowling, a perfect score (300) 
happens once every 336,000 games. 

And the next time you go to a big 
le.gue baseball park hoping to see a 
perfectly pitched game (no hits, no 
runs, no man reaching first), remember 
—it happens once in 13,500 games. 


HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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— and the Pirates, the comic strip 
followed by 31,000,000 readers, has 
left the hands of its creator. Cartoonist 
Milton Caniff conceived Terry in 1935 
and signed off December 30, 1946. He’s 
already launched a new adventure strip 
with a sinewy ex-air transport pilot, 
Steve Canyon, as the hero. 

Cartoonist Caniff, who works in a 
studio on Tor Ridge, forty miles from 
New York City, is generally recognized 
as the most skillful draftsman in the 
comic strip game. He is the only artist 
to have his comic strips hung in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Unlike many comic strip cartoonists, 
Caniff does all the drawing of his strips 
himself. He letters the dialogue on 
squares of cardboard before he does the 
drawing. Then he sketches the draw- 
ings in pencil, inks them, and colors 
them. Caniff is known for playing 
around with Hollywood movie tech- 
niques — closeups, long shots, _ trick 
camera angles, profiles, fade-outs, etc. 

Milt Caniff takes his work seriously. 
“I knock myself out trying to make my 
characters real,” he said, with a grin. 
“Good dialogue is the first way to get 
true-to-life effects. Accurate details in 
the drawing come next. 

“I keep the faith of my readers by 
being accurate, If I don’t draw a ship 
or a uniform correctly, every reader 
who knows about that kind of ship or 
that type of uniform will distrust my 
strip. When I made a mistake in the 
way I sloped the crosses on the shoul- 
ders of the Navy Chaplain’s uniform, I 
recein ed three letters kidding me about 
it!” 

Caniff intends to have his new hero, 
Steve Canyon, keep in touch with ac- 
tual events in the world — as Terry did 
during the war. “That’s a third way to 
make characters real,” he pointed out 
to us. “The difficulty is that I draw the 
strip nine weeks before # appears in 
the paper. I can’t mention anything 
that might be changed in nine weeks.” 

How did Milt Caniff happen to be- 
come a cartoonist? “I’ve always wanted 
to be an artist,” he said. “The question 


was whether I'd be a painter or a news- 
paper cartoonist. What decided me was 
probably the fact that I had a head start 
in newspaper work. 

“While in high school I was office 
boy in the art department of the city 
newspaper.,I discovered that the fel- 
lows who had the softest jobs and got 
the most money were the cartoonists. 
I went to Ohio State University by 
working on the Columbus Dispatch after 
classes. 

“All this training made it easy to 
step into a job as cartoonist with the 
Associated Press Feature Syndicate.” 
Caniff chuckled. “Right there I ex- 
ploded the_notion that cartoonists have 
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a soft job. As a vartoomst, I work’: 
forty-hour day instead of a forty-how 
week! 

“While I was with the A.P. one: of 
my cartoons made the stern-faced pub 
lisher of the New York Daily News, 
Joseph Patterson, crack a smile. He 
signed me up for a comic strip for his 
paper. That was the beginning of 
Terry.” 

Milton Caniffs surrender of Terry 
and the Pirates to an artist named 
George Wunder came about because he 
wanted to own his own strip. Caniff 
drew Terry, but didn’t own the rights 
to print it. Steve Canyon is “all his.” 

— Mac CULLEN 
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24 Delta Buffer 
and Grinding Heads 


Exciting awards in the 


Wood Classification of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Think of the kick you'd get, if 
your woodworking ability won you 
a popular Delta Power Tool! And 
think of the fun you could have 
using both your skill and your 
brand-new power tool, to make 
swell, good-looking objects. 


You are eligible to try for one 
of these worthwhile prizes, if you 
are in the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades. 
Simply enter a project of yours — 
in which the major material is 
wood — in the Wood Classi- 
fication of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. 

8-42 
oun 





You may participate in one of 
these three groups: 1. Carving... 
2. Furniture Making ...3. Pattern 
Making. There are no entry fees 
or charges of any kind. 

Get busy working on the entry 
that you hope wins you a valuable 
Delta Power Tool. 





Ask your shop teacher for a free copy 
of the official rules booklet which 
gives you detailed instructions. 

(Teachers Note: Official Rule Books ore 
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220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17). 
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ALLING all record fans! There are 

several new developments in the 
recording field—and we think you 
should know about them, Here they 
are: 


Academy of Music Series 


Pilotone Radic Corporation has 
started an Academy of Music series re- 
corded on Vinylite, a non-breakable 
plastic. The unique feature of the series 
is that every album of classical music 
has a commentary by music critic 
Deems Taylor on the first two sides. Mr. 
Taylor’s commentary tells you the back- 
ground of the music — and what to lis- 
ten for. If you listen to Mr. Taylor, 
you'll have a much greater appreciation 
of the music. The main advantage of 
this recorded commentary over printed 
commentaries is that the themes and 
harmonies can be heard. This series 
should be of great value to music ap- 
preciation groups. The first two albums 
are reviewed in this issue. 


Concert Hall’s Unlimited Editions 

You may have heard of the Concert 
Hall Society’s Limited Edition Record- 
ings. These recordings of serious music 
are of a quality seldom equalled. Un- 
fortunately, this series has been limited 
to 2000 subscribers. (The small num- 
ber of records pressed from a “master” 
accounts for the fine quality.) 

Concert Hall has just announced that 
they are recording a new series for dis- 


ttttGood. +Save Your Money. 


Hollywood - Associated 
Disc jockey Ted Lenz and H. S. editors interview 
Lena Horne in Hollywood. Lena’s new album 
is Little Girl Blues, Black and White label 


tribution in record stores. The new re- 
leases will be produced in larger num- 
bers, but they will profit by the same 
engineering methods as the Limited 
Edition series. They, too, will be re- 
corded on Vinylite. Notable is Concert 
Halls policy of recording only music 
not available on discs already. Concert 
Hall picks the composition first, and 
then commissions the artist best suited 
to make the recording. Keep an eye 
open for this new label. 


A Bargain — We Hope! 


Does it almost “break” you to buy a 
10” disc these days? Then you'll be glad 
to know of Sonora’s announcement of 
their plans to market a new black-label 
record to sell for 39c. 


CLASSICAL 


# Grieg’s Holberg Saite (Pilo- 
tone). Rudolph Ganz conducts Metro- 
politan Symphony Orchestra. One of 
Pilotone’s new albums with commentary 
by Deems Taylor. This lyric music is 
composed of various dance melodies 
popular in the 17th and early 18th cen- 
tury. A clear, graceful recording of one 
of Grieg’s less frequently performed 
compositions. 

++ Haydn’s Farewell Symphony. 
(Pilotone). Erich Leinsdorf conducts 
Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra. 
Commentary by Taylor. Acceptable 
performance, but lacking in distinction. 


MAKING THE CLASSICS POPULAR 


+++ Brahm’s Clarinet Sonata No. 
2 (Columbia). Benny Goodman, clari- 
net. Nadia Reisenberg, piano. Yes, we 
said Benny. If you haven't taken his 
clarinet seriously, lend an ear. The King 
of Swing devotes much of his leisure to 
concert works for the clarinet, Because 
of the dearth of good céncert clarinet- 
ists, the clarinet part of this lyric sonata 
is more often played on the viola. But 
we think the music is much more ef- 
fective on clarinet, and we like the 
Benny-Brahms’ combination. Good re- 
cording with nice balance between 
clarinet and piano. 

++ Music of Alec Wilder (Colum- 
bia). Frank Sinatra conducts the Co- 
lumbia String Orchestra. All the pop 
artists at Columbia seem to have a yen 
to try their hand at serious music. Con- 
ductor Frankie in no way detracts from 
Wilder’s work. (Actually, Alec Wilder 
falls into that odd category where jazz 
musicians call him a “longhair,” and 
concert musicians call him a “short 
hair.”) Wilder’s music here is pleasant, 
but not of great consequence. 
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hear your original song 
recorded by a NAME BAND 


POPULAR . 

(Pilo- ##+ Uncle Remus Said and A 
sea Rainy Night in Rio (Signature). Mon- 
Gen of ica Lewis. Sweet, lovely singing by 
mentary Monica and nice work by the Ray Bloch 
sien. be Swing Eight. 
uslindiins #2 Black Butterfly and You Can 
~ spongy Depend on Me (Keynote). Joe Thomas 
ap pol and Orch. A jazz disc that is sweet, 
Somntad imaginative and very good technically. 

+++ Oh, But I Do and So Would I 
(Signature). Skinnay Ennis and Orch. 
Enjoyable recordings of two pop tunes 
played with imagination. 

+ Bless You and Address Unknown 
(Decca). Typical Ink Spots coupled 
with terrible surface. 
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A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” .:. . Folk Music A 


Ht Songs of 
the South African 


Veld (Decca). Jo- 
sef Marais and his 
Bushveld Band 
with Miranda. 
This is the cream 
of the crop in recent folk music These 
veld songs don’t come from the Africa 
of lions and Zulu warriors, but rather 
from that progressive Dutch-populated 
area known as the Union of South 
Africa. With its pioneer days not too 
far behind it, the U. of S. A. is much 
like the U. S. of A. in culture and cus- 
toms. These captivating songs shoula 


Enter 
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SONG 
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| pe the best popular song, with lyrics, 
ic. Con- 


written by a high school student, Signature 


‘ts from 
Wilder 


ere jazz 


give you a good idea of the temper and 
personality of the South Africans. The 
songs have a freshness, vigor, charm, 
and spirit of good fun that make most 


will award a big-time recording of the num- 
ber by an all-star organization. The tune 
will be arranged by famous musical director 


CONTEST! 


r,” and Ray Bloch, played by Johnny Long and his 

popular band, and sung by enchanting Monica Lewis. The winner will receive 
200 copies of the record, complete with label bearing the winner's name. 
Seeond prize is $25, third—$15, fourth—$10, and fifth—$5. Each entrant will 


receive a beautiful souvenir. 


“short of our pop ballads look pale. 

Marais and Miranda sing the songs 
half in English and half in Africdans (a 
hybrid Dutch). Good notes accompany 
the album to tell you background of 
the songs. 
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leasant, 


Send in your original tune and compete for this unusual prize. With Monica, 
Ray, and Johnny on your side, you have the chance for success you've dreamed 
of. Write the Awards Editor of Scholastic today for all the details. 


JOHNNY LONG aud his Orchestra 
Signature Record 15064 


HOW ARE THINGS IN GLOCCA MORRA 


(FROM “FINIAN’S RAINBOW”) 
Vocals by Francey Lane and the 
Long Beachcombers 


LAST NIGHT ON THE BACK PORCH 


(1 LOVED HER BEST OF ALL) 
Vocals by the Long Beachcombers 
and the Band 
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LONG 
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New Scholastic Music Awards 


Ten new awards are open to high 
school student composers. These 
awards are in addition to Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards (See Scholas- 
tic Magazines, Oct. 7). Five awards 
sponsored by Signature Recording 
Corp. will be made for popular music. 
Five more—$50, $25, $15, $10, $5—for 
best general composing ability. Best 
popular number will be recorded by 
Johnny Long’s orchestra with 200 rec- 
ords to the young composer. 

Consult Rules Booklet for Scholas- 
tic Creative Music Awards in hands of 
your musjc teacher. Or write for de- 
tails to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Deadline 
for music manuscripts: March 24. 
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Q. I am the son of a poor man. I 
‘never have much money and my clothes 
, aren't very good, I like to be with boys 
of my age, and I would like to have 
dates with girls, but I can’t afford it. 
If I do have a date, I have to save my 
weekly allowance for a long time. There 
are plenty of girls who would go with 
me if I had a nice car, decent clothes, 
and a little money to spend on them. 
As it is, I have only two or three dates 
@ year. 

I'm fairly good in my school work, 
but this social situation destroys my 
self-confidence. What can I do? 


A. Funny, how embarrassed we are 
about money, isn’t it? Most of us aren’t 
upset if we aren’t as good at sports or 
studies as “the other fellows.” Nor do 
we go in hiding if we can’t dance or 
tell a joke as well as someone else. But 
if we can’t shake down the shekels as 
freely as Jim or Joe or Fred, then we 
let it get under our skins. We start to 
brood; we low-rate ourselves; we lose 
self-confidence; we craw] into our shells. 

And for what good reason? 

Money is a pretty poor standard for 
measuring character or ability. For this 
reason it’s ridiculous for us to look on 
the dollar as almighty. Money is a con- 
venience, but it’s no measure of the 
individual. Money equals property; it 
doesn’t equal personality. And, in the 
long run, personality always wins over 
property with the right sort of a girl.. 

When we were in high school, one 
of the most popular boys in our class 
didn’t have much in the way of “spot 
cash.” But he had everything else. He 
was valedictorian of the class, captain 
of the football team, and a good friend 
to everyone. He didn’t date much; he 
falt he couldn’t afford it. But all the 
girls in the class (count us in!) spent 
most of our time trying to think up 
ways of letting this fellow know how 
we felt about him. We didn’t care about 
his cash; we liked his company. We 
wanted to go skating with him or have 


pm GIRL, 


him come to our house and play rec- 
ords — things that didn’t cost money. 

You're telling yourself that you're out 
of things because you don’t have a car, 
“Esquirish -lothes,” and a pocketful of 
cash. Are you sure that’s the reason? 
How’s your conversation? Does it have 
backbone? Does it have range? 

Can you talk about music, as well as 
electronics? News items as well as 
what’s in your textbooks? Milton Caniff’s 
new comic strip? Sports? 

And how’s your school spirit? Do you 
try out for the class play? Volunteer to 
make posters — or serve on the clean-up 
committee — for the school carnival? It 

‘t~« ts narticinate in school 
activities, and it’s the best place you 
aua to meet the boys and girls 

you'd like to know. 

And how about your attitude to- 
ward people? Are you always friendly? 
Do you make a point of being the first 
to say “hello”? Do you remember peo- 
ple’s names? Go out of your way to 
show thoughtfulness of others? 

Does your appearance do you justice? 
We aren’t talking about the price or 
quantity of clothes in your closet. We 
mean — does that one good suit of yours 
have a crease where the crease belongs? 
Do you notice whether or not your 
shirts are clean? Are your fingernails on 
good terms with a file? Do your shoes 
have a speaking acquaintance with shoe 
polish? 

If you're friendly and enthusiastic, 
neat in dress — if the things you do and 
say are interesting, you'll be in demand 
wherever the gang gathers. If you can’t 
afford to squire a girl to movies and 
proms, put the old brain to work and 
think up more ingenious and less ex- 
pensive entertainment. 

If money is really a big issue, how 
about an after-school job to supplement 
your allowance? Maybe a “big money” 


job isn’t floating your way, but there 
are usually odd jobs in the neighbor- 
hood that can help balance a boy’s 
budget. 

Whatever you do, don’t apologize for 
your lack of money. 

Any girl who won't date you unless 
you have a car, snazzy clothes, and 
money isn’t much of a girl. Most of 
them will like you for what you're 

® worth in personality and character, not 
property. 


Q. There’s a girl. She’s just my type. 
We both like the outdoors, etc. Re- 
cently, I took her to a party. I tried to 
see that she had a good time. But now 


when I ask her for a date, she tells me 
she goes with another boy. She doesn’t 
go to the movies with him, as far as I 
know, and never to school parties. 

Should I just throw in my towel and 
fade quietly out of the picture, or keep 
pitching? I wouldn't give this a second 
thought except that this girl is that 
special. Please suggest a remedy while 
I still have some fingernails left. 


A. It’s true what they say — Faint 
heart ne'er won fair maiden. But on the 
other hand, a brush-off is a brush-off. 
And a boy who persists, once the maiden 
has given him a definite answer, may 
find himself rated a pest. 

Your problem is to determine just 
how definite your lady’s no was. Ask her 
straight: “Does this mean you're busy 
till the end of time?” If she says yes, 
that’s that. Don’t press the point. How- 
ever, throwing in the towel doesn’t 
mean you can’t continue to be friendly 
and interested at school. Some day she 
may tire of this “other boy,” and that 
may be your round. 

Meantime, how about the other girls 
in your class? Are you sure the gal 
who’s ruining your fingernails is that 
special? The girls that settle down to 
a “steady” before they have a chance 
to get to know several other boys aren’t 
the brightest in our book. Lots of girls 
look special at first glance. 

Don’t let a brush-off shrivel your 
spirit. It just means it’s time to strike 
out for new hunting grounds. If you’re 
the kind of a fellow who makes a point 
of finding out what a girl is interested 
in, and takes good care of his date at a 
party, we'll bet there are a dozen gals 
who consider you special. 


Q./When I was in junior high school 
the fellows kidded me about a certain 
girl because she had a “crush” on me. 
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| considered her a good friend — noth- 
ing more. We go to different high 
schools and I hadny seen her again 
until recently. She’s still a swell girl, full 
of fun, etc. But now she’s a regular 
glamour girl — so popular that I had to 
ask her for a date for the big school 
dance a month in advance. She's crazy 
about dancing and I'm an awful dancer. 
She also likes ice skating and I've never 
been on ice skates in my life. My chief 
interests are baseball, swimming, and 
roller skating, none of which interests 
her. | work — and cau't ask for dates 
except on the spur of the moment, Do 
you know of any way I can get to first 
base? 


A. You're already at first base — how 
about second?*But just forget about 
that “crush” she supposedly had on you 
in junior high school. Start now to show 
her that you're a regular sort of fel- 
low. Show an interest in her interests. 
Get her to help you with your dancing. 
Show her you're a good sport and take 
her ice skating. (You might be a whiz 
after the first few skids!) Anyhow, the 
more interest you show in her interests, 
the more likely shell be to become in- 
terested in you and your interests. 

About asking for dates in advance — 
explain the situation to her. Tell her 
about your job and the uncertainty of 
making dates in advance. You can't ex- 
pect her to give up other dates tor you 
but, once she understands the situa- 
tion, she may be willing to make a 
tentative date. If not, then phone her 
every chance you get to make a date, 
even if it’s last-minute. Try, try again 
is the way to get to second base. 

Of course, if you can’t reach an 
agreement on tentative dates and she’s 
always “busy” when you call—well, the 
answer is you-know-what. Call it a tough 
break, if you like, but not tragedy. (It’s 
possible that you've over-rated your lik- 
ing for her because of her popularity. 
It's possible that you're mentally “kick- 
ing yourself” because you didn’t appre- 
ciate her more in junior high ) Chalk 
it off to experience and date some of 
the girls in your own school or neigh- 
borhood. There are others with the 
same qualities “she” has. 

If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which you'd 
like answered on this page, send them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Please do not ask for personal 
answers by letter; please do not enclose 
Postage stamps. 


Subway Smoker's ‘Line’ 
Fails to Quash His Fine 


LEXANDER POPE and Lord Byron 
might have been amused had they 
been in Bronx Magistrates Court (New 
York City) recently; or they might have 
squirmed. In any event, it was poet's 
day there. Pleading guilty to smoking 
on an IRT subway platform Alan Siegel 
proceeded to recite the eight stanzas 
of his poetic plea. They told how at 
the time he was approached by Patrol- 
man Jay Reitz of the City Transit 
Police he was in the midst of composing 
a tribute to the Police Department. 
Excerpts from the stanzas follow: 


“And as I lit my cigarette 

“In freedom’s field think yet, 

“A gentleman appeared from space 
“And showed a badge of legal grace. 


“And so I ask you, Judge, be kind, 

“For you have a cultured mind. 

“Do you think it’s right that he 

“Should spoil my sense of policy?” 

As the Bronx window dresser folded 
his ‘verses and placed them silently in 
his pocket, Magistrate Klapp leaned 
back in his chair. 

The time had come for a verdict and 
the magistrate, looking squarely at the 
defendant, spoke: 

“Your poem is fine; 

‘It’s quite a line, 

“Next time heed ‘No Smoking’ sign. 

“The verdict is $2 fine.” 


New York Times 
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1. At the Senior Carnival, you're searching 
for your heartthrob. If she were around, 
you’d spot her, but quick! Her sleek red 
hair is a sure eye-catcher, like your trim 
Arrow Outfit of Shirt, Tie, and blending 
Handkerchief. 


Ns I 
. “If the maiden you would find, be under 
the clock on stroke of nine!” predicted Ma- 
dame. Though you’re skeptical, you're glad 
you wore your Arrow Shirt—Mitoga cut for 
fit, and Sanforized-labeled for fabric shrink- 
age less than 1%. 


2. You consult Madame Mystic about your 
missing carrot-top. Madame mumbles that 
she sees all in the stars. What a phony shé 
is—looking at your colorful Arrow Tie and 
Handkerchief instead of her astrological 


your redhead! Now maybe you can inter- 
est her in some real star gazing! MORAL: 
You may find a girl by a magic chart, but 
there’s nothing like Arrow to capture her 
heart! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Underwear « Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 
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TIPS FOR GIRLS 


The battle of the budget is onl 
You're tired of your winter clothes — 
and Dad won't surrender a cent until 
spring shopping time. Stop singing 
those Mid-Winter Wardrobe Blues! In- 
stead of dreaming of restocking your 
entire wardrobe, try camouflage tactics. 
Those “tired” dresses and “fatigued” 
suits will wake up if you pep them up 
with kerchiefs, scarves, and ingenuity. 

So let’s get to work on those dark 
brown and navy dresses .that look so 
somber to you, now that all the ads are 
enthusing about bright spring prints. 
How about rustling up a bustle for a 
simple, basic dress? Two matching 
scarfs will do the trick. Tie scarf A 
around your waist, knotting it in back. 
Scarf B is folded double and looped 
over A’s knot for snappy “backtalk.” 


If you have 
three long scarves 
that match, you 
have the makings 
of a bolero. Drape 
one scarf over 
each shoulder, 
and hold the two 
in place by wrap- 
ping the third one 
around your 

waist. Try this trick with red-and-blue 
plaid taffeta scarves on a navy dress; 
or with orange, green, and yellow Ro- 
man-striped scarves on a brown dress. 

For special-occasion glitter, play a 
variation on that theme with two ex- 
tra-long sequin-trimmed scarves. One 
goes over each shoulder, and they 
tuck through the belt of the dress, 
forming a V. Fashion a soft peplum by 


drawing the scarves together below the 





WIN EXTRA 
PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? If you 
are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Booklet. Prize- 
winners can add to their money if their entries are on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards. The real reason for using Strathmore is that these 
papers help you get the best results, but extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


ist Prize, $15 ...for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10 ... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore, 

3rd Prize,$5 ...for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore, 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . . for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on 


Strathmore. 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST 
PAPERS & 
BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





Here’s Looking at You! 


waist, Chiffon scarves, in floral prints, 
are good for a long-sleeved wool dress, 
Kerchiefs will do wonders for those 
dresses that have lost half their appeal 
for you. What about that green num- 
ber that you haven’t worn all winter 
because you don’t like the shirring on 
the front of the skirt? One very large 
kerchief is the remedy that will doctor 
up that skirt. Tie two ends around your 
waist, pop on a belt to cover the knot 
in back, and you’ve concocted an apron. 
Your best bet for this maneuver is a 
splashy floral-patterned scarf with a 
wide, contrasting border. 
Or do you want to do a cover-up 
job on a worn or stained bodice? Two 
matching squares 
are the answer to 
your problem. 
One covers the 
front, with the 
bottom ends tied 
in back. The other 
works vice versa 
for the rear. Se- 
cure them by ty- 
ing the top ends 
into perky bows at the shoulders. 
Tired of your blouses and dickeys? 
Forget them for a while and try these 
new ways to smarten up your suits. 
Whip up a dickey by tying two ends 
of a large kerchief around your neck, 
the other two around your waist. Loop 
a crisp taffeta scarf into an ascot, spear 
it with a simple bar pin or an old-fash- 
ioned stickpin, and you have a new ac- 
cessory for a tailored suit. On dress- 
maker suits, tie a soft scarf into a small, 
full bow at the neckline. Wear the bow 
pulled to one side, rather than cen- 
tered. Give an old blouse a new lease 
on life with a small triangular ker- 
chief. Slip the scarf under the collar, 
with the middle point in back, and the 
two side points knotted loosely in front. 
And while you're experimenting, try 
this new way to make kerchief head- 
liners. Fold a large scarf diagonally, 
place it on your head with the long 
side across the front. The two side 
points tie under your hair, at the nape 
of your neck. The 
middle folds un- 
der — secured be- 
neath the knot — 
to form a snood. 
(Scarf and ker- 
chief hints were 
suggested by 
Glentex Scarf 
Company.) 
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TIPS FOR BOYS 


These days, there’s no reason for fel- 
lows to look guilty when gals come 
out with that old taunt, “Oh, boys’ 
clothes are so dead and uninteresting 
— and they all look the same.” If you're 
a good shopping scout, you can call 
those females’ bluff by sporting lively, 
different-looking clothes; because the 
manufacturers of boys’ clothes have 
been going “all out” to do right by you. 
Sharp colors add spice and variety to 


your clothes, Are you tired of all the’ 


dull browns and navys in your closet? 
Would you like to stand out in the 
crowd on a rainy day, instead of wear- 
ing a regulation, natural-colored rain 
jacket like everyone else’s? Then you'll 
want to look into a number that’s trade- 
marked “Prep Drizzler.” You'll find it 
comes in light blue, kelly green, and 
light yellow — all-of which are guaran- 
teed to bring forth whistles from en- 
vious coeds. It’s styled in traditional 
golfer’s jacket fashion. A zippered front 
and an elasticized waist insure a snug fit. 
Another practical point, the material is 
water-and-wind-resistant, color-fast, and 
nonfading. (Incidentally, if your tastes 
still run on the conservative side, you 
can invest in this samé jacket in natural, 
navy, or light or dark brown.) 

Are you straight off the assembly 
line when it comes to the sweater line? 
Are all your knitted items those aggyles 
or Norwegian patterns that have be- 

come uniforms 
this year, Take a 
break with one of 
these smooth and 
solid numbers. 
The one pictured 
—called “Prep 
Varsity”—is a long- 
sleeved, crew- 
necked _ pullover 
in a cable-knit 
stitch. A touch of 
“differentness” is 
added by the two stripes on the left 
sleeve. Color combinations are: ma- 
roon with white stripes, yellow with red, 
tan with maroon, blue-grey with yel- 
low, green with white, and light brown 
with yellow. Another good-looking col- 
legiate-type sweater is a V-necked style, 
with two stripes outlining the neckline 
(not pictured). Dubbed “Prep Varsity,” 
it comes in either longsleeved or sleeve- 
less style, in these colors: white with 
red and navy stripes, blue-grey with 
red and navy, yellow with brown and 
red, green with yellow and tan, and tan 
with green and brown. 

Both of these models are smart in- 
vestments, by the way, if you’re sweat- 
ing out an attempt to make a varsity 
team. They’re both top-notch choices 
for letter-sweaters if your school colors 
are among the combinations quoted. 


Ever wonder why the gals go wild 
over “ensembles”? Ever wonder, in fact, 
what an “ensemble” is? Translated, it 
simply means matching clothes — two 
items of the same material. They're 
styled to go wth each other, and they 
make for that “well-put-together” look. 
A smart male version of this “ensemble” 
idea is the leisure jacket (pictured be- 
low) and sleeveless pullover (shown in 
next column). Loose-fitting jackets like 
these— which are more comfortable 
than regulation sport jackets — are now 
leading the collegiate fashion parade. 
When they were first introduced, they 
were considered strictly sportswear, but 
they’re now accepted, without a mur- 

mur from the la- 
dies, on dates and 
at dances. The 
one shown here 
has a houndstooth 
checked front, 
with sleeves, 
back and collar 
made of - solid- 
color material, 
The same check 
is used for the 


front of the v- 
necked sleeveless, 
the back of which 
is knitted. 

There’s a third 
piece to this en- 
semble, by the 
way—a _ long- 
sleeved coat 
sweater with a 
zippered front. It 
comes in the same combination of 
checked front and solid-color, knitted 
sleeves and back, All three pieces in 
the set can be bought separately, and 
they come in blue, brown or tan, with 
matching checks. 

One word of caution, though: re- 
member that there are some good things 
of which you can have too much — and 
checks are one of them. In other words, 
solid-color slacks are the thing to wear 


‘with these, or any other, checked slacks 


or jackets. Try gray flannel slacks with 
the blue set, cocoa wool with the brown, 
brown gabardine with the tan. 

(All boys’ fashions mentioned in this 
column are manufactured by McGregor 
Sportwear. ) 








FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWING! 


N OW. sec your 


Art Instructor! 


SEE how you can win a CASH PRIZE 
plus a Special Supplementary Award 


“Palette” ) 


ENTER your pencil 

drawings in the 20th 

Annual Scholastic Awards 
Contest. In addition to 24 

Cash Prizes the makers of fa- 
mous VENUS Drawing Pencils 
offer a Special Supplementary 
Award (a Venus Drawing Pencil 
to every prize winner in 





THE PENCIL WITH 
THE GREEN CRACKLE 
FINISH! 


Classification 1 through 18. (See Rules 

Booklet. ) 
TAKE a tip from the professional artists. 
Use VENUS Drawing Pencils to make sure 
your pencil renderings are full value, rich and 
effective in tone. The famous VENUS Drawin 
Pencils come in 17 degrees—all accurately graded. 
DRAWING 


VENUS cnc: 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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THOMAS A. EDISON 
BORN FEB. II, 1847 





EDISON, LET ME 
KNOW WHAT YOU THINK 
OF MY ARC LAMPS THAT 

YOU'VE BOUGHT, 


YES, WALLACE. AND ( 


LL MAKE A BETTER ONE! } 


— 


EDISON EXPERIMENTED WITH CARBON, 8UT FOUND 
IT UNSATISFACTORY. HE TRIED PLATINUM 


BUT WHO CAN AFFORD ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
THAT USE PLATINUM? | STILL THINK 
CARBON !$ THE ANSWER, 


E NEXT FEW YEARS, ED 








* BDISON THINKS CERTAIN BAMBOOS 
MIGHT GE THE ANSWER. 


4N 1906 TUNGSTEN FILAMENT WAS FOUND TO BE 
THE BEST AND WAS USED FROM THEN ON, 








ENLO PARK, NEW JERSEY, 
WORKSHOP— 
THE TROUBLE WITH LOW RESISTANCE 
THIS ARC LAMP BURNS OUT LAMPS I$ THAT YOU CAN'T TURN 


TOO FAST ANDO IS TOO THEM OFF INDIVIDUALLY. 
EXPENSIVE. : 





WHY NOT USE A THIN 
HIGH RESISTANT FILAMENT? 
AND THE LIGHT JUMPS TOO MUCH THAT WILL DO IT. 
FOR THE EVES, BUT WHAT ARE yOu 
GOING TO 00 ? 


(FILAMENT: THE WIRE OR THREAD THAT 
GIVES OFF LIGHT IN A BULB.) 


THEN ON OCT. 21, 1879 FORTY HOURS LATER.. 








EXACTLY FORTY HOURS. THE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP I$ HERE! START WORK AT ONCE TO 
FIND NEW TYPES OF FILAMENT. THAT'S 

THE SECRET... 
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“Tops, don’t miss. 


Mi 13 RUE MADELEINE (20th 
Century Fox. Produced by Louis 
de Rochemont. Directed by 
Henry Hathaway.) 


This is more like it. Finally we have 
a film about the OSS (Office of Strategic 
Services) that gets down to facts. And 
the facts of the OSS are’ more gripping 
than any Hollywood retouch. If you've 
had enough of the romantic playfulness 
of the “cloak and dagger” boys in films 
such as OSS and Cloak and Dagger, 
go to see 13 Rue Madeleine. 

This movie is a cross between a short 
novel and a newsreel. The tale of the 
OSS is presented in story form, with 
fictional characters — but characters and 
events are based on fact. The movie 
sticks to its job. It takes OSS agents 
through their arrival in Washington, 
D. C., their training, and their work 
overseas during the war. The episodes 
in 13 Rue Madeleine are based on films 
taken by U. S. and French spy organi- 
zations, and on reports of Government 
secret agents. 

In the effort for realism, most of the 
parts are played by unfamiliar actors. 
James Cagney, who does a good job as 
head of OSS Group 77, is the one “star 
name.” There are two handsome men 
in the film (Richard Conte and Frank 
Latimore) and a beautiful girl (Anna- 
bella)—but there is no romance. The 
four leading characters experience the 
sharpest thrills of the espionage business. 

13 Rue Madeleine tells about some- 
thing rather than someone. Events are 
more important than characters. The 
characters are slightly underdrawn in 
this film. But this is justified in present- 





Nazi spy posing as OSS worker. 


“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


ing a subject like OSS. The main point 
of view of the OSS, or of any war effort, 
is that individuals become secondary to 
the cause for which they are fighting. 

The audience gets the point. It leaves 
13 Rue Madeleine with jaw set. For 
the moment it comprehends the terse, 
clear-headed, stern-hearted outlook of 
this organization. The minds and nerves 
of these men and women are always 
alert, sharply focused on the purpose 
of their mission, and steeled for the 
probability of disastrous intervention. 

Much credit is due to Director Louis 
de Rochemont for giving us a more 
genuine picture of the OSS than we 
havé seen to date, 


“i THE RED HOUSE (United Artists. 
Produced by Sol Lesser. Directed 
by Delmer Daves.) 


This somber psychological mystery- 
drama takes place in a rural community. 
Most of the sinister “goings-on” occur 
on Pete Morgan’s isolated farm. Pete 
(Edward G. Robinson) is a wooden- 
legged bachelor whose sole joy is his 
adopted daughter, Meg (Allene Rob- 
erts). Pete has an unsavoury past and 
broods over a red house hidden away 
in his woods. 

The mystery of the red house is un- 
raveled by Meg and a high school 
friend, Nath Storm (Lon McCallister). 
While Edward G. Robinson goes in for 
quite a lot of heavy melodramatics, 
Allene Roberts and Lon McCallister are 
completely convincing as the young 
people. 

We found ourselves attentive 
throughout this grim tale. Perhaps our 
interest came from the fact that more 
attention was given to setting and char- 
acterization than is usual in this type 
of film. There was a note of authenticity 
to the action that made the mystery 
seem genuine. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “”““138 Rue Madeleine. 
vvrThe Yearling. ~“““It’s a Wonderful 
Life. ~“““The Best Years of Our Lives. 
“”The Razor's Edge. “Stairway to 
Heaven. ““Humoresque. “The Secret 
Heart. “The Wicked Lady. “Abie’s Irish 
Rose. 

Comedy: 

Musical: 

Mystery: 

Western: 


“The Perfect Marriage. 
“Song of the South. 
“¥’The Red House. 
“California. 
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Do You Have 
AMBITION! 


Want to do something, be some- 
body? Want to stand out from the 
crowd, be a leader, a source of 
pride to your family, friends, teach- 
ers and school? 








Neither General Design nor 
Finger Painting requires ex- 
ceptional talent or art train- 
ing, so you have as much 
chance as anyone to capture 
a prize that means actual cash for you 
| and honor for your school. 


$225 Cash Prizes for 
General Design 


$75 Cash Prizes for 
Finger Painting 





Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
for the Awards Rule booklet. 


USE PRIZE WINNING 
ART PRODUCTS 


Artista Tempera, Artista Water Colors, 
Artista Powder Paint, Crayola Wax 
Crayons, Besco, Perma Pressed Crayons, 
Shaw Finger-Paint, Pos-Ter-Art Colored 
Chalk Crayons are all Gold Medal 
products, so named because they have 
won gold medal awards wherever ex- 
hibited. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St.. New York 17. N. Y 











For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magesines aa stamp = aleditieees 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp —_— 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement Catone | the word ovals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you, in oddition to any 
free stamps or stamps =, pay for in vance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval”’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approyal’’ stamps, 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 

not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval”’ stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


Te) AE $10.00 WORTH OF 


FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 
Spa Secale saeeaae tee ronan STAMES 
judes Africa, 





Thi given for 106 to serious 
spereval en applicants, = one @ customer, money back 
JAMESTOWN ST STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





eign ‘oin note 
ae fllust rated. coin list 
EN to approval service 
ekkoaiNes 3 ‘or 3c tage. |e 
Abe: Wo od e 
{oe 6/.@ 


TATHAM COIN ( Gasp RING 


ALUABLE ihustrateds 

come 

from 5 sone 

b Strange scenes, ofc. All FREE t6 

Rosine ietictied oe 

GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 











and 
unpicked — 
of tun--and 
Money back if not de- 
bargain lists each order. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 
Latest Scott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album — 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces: Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues “‘Philately’s Encyelopedia’’—Given te appll- 
cants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 

PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 


58 DIFFERENT STAMPS 5¢ 
Including Seychelles, Caymans, Ceylon, Triangle, 
5 ueer Stamps. Every- 
ith Approvals. 
, S & SUPPIAES FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
REGENT, 316 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn 17, N. Y., Dept. 90 : 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 5a 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portu ; 
strange, little known coun Primitives, anni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 

DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 


Lot includes Indo Caine Auman (showing Fa war 
planes by a 7 Genuine Greenland, Ivory felea, 
old Puert Queensland, Senegal, i Bauatorial, A vy ica, 
Uganda, Tangan3 ika, Keny: Tranvancore, New 
Australia, also Jap lesued, Philippines **volcano’’ —— 
and genuine cooupetion benk ni ALL ONLY 10c¢ to 
approval applica 


4. OD. nunarone, ?. ©. Box 107-S, Northridge, Cal. 


25 ,snete.. 3c 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice ae of 
—- the 






























































Ueenas — 
ag ey ernie fae Caen 0 Baud only 


Toronto 6, Canada. 





TAMP collecting began to interest 

people in England and our country 
about 20 years after the first postage 
stamps appeared in London in 1840. 
The hobby did not really become popu- 
lar until this century. 

Stamp collecting is called philately, 
which comes from two Greek words. 
Philos means loving and ateleia means 
prepaid or free from tax. People who 
collect and study stamps and stamped 
envelopes of various issues are called 
philatelists. 

When the United States issued its 
first stamps in 1846 many people laid 
aside the envelopes and wrappers bear- 
ing the stamps. They kept them for 
souvenirs. This started the hobby of 
stamp collecting. 

Since that time thousands of different 
stamps have been issued by the nations 
of the world. 

It would be almost snouts to 
have a complete collection of the world’s 
stamps. Of some issues only one is 
known to exist. Of others, only a few 
are in existence. A stamp’s value de- 
pends on its rarity. 

The world’s rarest stamp is said to be 
the one-cent stamp of British Guiana. 
It is owned by a man in Utica, New 
York, who paid $32,000 for it. 


Starting a Collection 


It is not necessary to have an expen- 
sive collection to have fun with stamps. 
Many young people get started by hav- 
ing stamps given to them by adult col- 
lectors. 

The beginner can also get started by 
buying an assortment of stamps from a 
stamp dealer. Prices of the beginner 
packets range from 10 cents up to many 
dollars. A packet contains anywhere 
from 25 to 1,000 stamps. The names and 
addresses of reliable dealers appear in 
advertisements in Scholastic Magazines. 

Here is a word of advice to beginners 
who answer advertisements, If the ad- 
vertisement mentions the word “ap- 
provals,” the stamp dealer will send 
you, in addition to any free stamps or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selec- 
tion of other stamps known as “approv- 
als.” Each of these “approval” stamps 
has a price clearfy marked. If you keep 
any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do 
not wish to buy. If you do not intend 
to buy any of the “approval” stamps, 
return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the envelope in 
which you return the stamps. 








Enroll Hom 


First 2 years of Standard Cottege 


ct 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBERAL ARTS & 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Small Classes- Individual Attention 
Approved for G.I. Training 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
HUES omnis 


137 CORALWAY CORALGABLES FLA. 














NO INVESTMENT NEEDED 


Here’s something all your classmates will 
really go for! Be Photd-Craft’s represent 
ative for excitingly different “friendship” 
photos copied from graduation portraits. 
They'll catch on fast, they’re a steal at 
$1.50 a dozen. And you keep 50¢ on every 
order. You'll make scores of sales just 
between classes! 
FREE samples! FREE outfit! 
put you on the way to all che extra cash 
you need. Write TODAY! 


PHOTO-CRAFT CANTON I, OHIO 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Design, 
Itlustration, Industrial Desi me Interior Design, 


Textile Desig 
42 Studios 75 ieiteaions 60th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’kiyn 5, N. Y. 














CHICAGO @ ) peepee A. Eve. 
ACADEMY. a. cot Sen. chase, 

of 
FINE ARTS 


SUITE L-2, 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 


Mount Your Pictures in an vam oi 


with 
Engel Poc-ket Art Corners. 


Unexcelied for photos, cards, stamps, etc 
Neat - easy to use - gumemed nate far hetding 


' " Drawing 
end Pointing Wits’ far he 
Coialog. 











$2. as 
ARTISTIC MEDAL <2 BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street, York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to soe Fe Federal Sales Tax 


40 DIFFERENT HUNGARY — 10c 





Women Mostly 
wy 10c with approvals. Sadlez, 
WORLDWIDE 


River, N. J. 
1 00 DIFFERENT STAMPS i 
TO APPROVAL BUYERS 


202% Main St., BOERGER STAMP CO., Toleda 5. O. 
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Newly Confused 


An English minister tells of a timid 
and nervous fellow who brought his 
demure young lady friend to the church 
“for matrimonial purposes.” The cler- 
gyman says: “According to my usual 
custom I turned to the bridegroom at 
a certain part of the ceremony and 
said: ‘John, this is your lawfully wed- 
ded wife.” In the excitement of the 
occasion John turned quickly in the di- 
rection of his newly-acquired bride and 


stammered: “Pleased to meet you.’ ” 
McCall Spiris 


Rest-less Attitude 


“Well, good night. Hope I haven't 
kept you up too late,” said the depart- 
ing guest. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” replied the 
polite host, “We would have been get- 


ting up soon, anyway.” 
As-You-Go News 


Commercial of the Week 


The commercia, on one of the after- 
noon soap operas advises women that: 

“GOLD MEDAL’S BACK AND 
YOUR GROCER’S GOT IT!” 

Personally, we don’t think Gold 
Medal will ever substitute for Clark 
Gable. 


Seymour Peck, PM 


Teeing Off 


ExpLoner: “We were surrounded by 
savages. They uttered awful cries and 
beat the ground with their clubs.” 

Weary Listener: “Golfers, prob- 
ably.” 


The Ford Times 
“And where do you think 
you're goin’?” 


Comparisons Prove 

Mrs. Jones advertised for a governess 
for her granddaughter. When the ap- 
plicant came, Mrs. Jones decided to test 
her on her methods of caring for the 
child. “How do you test the tempera- 
ture of the child’s bath?” she asked. 

“Well,” replied the governess, “I 
put the baby into the water. If she 
turns red, the water is too hot. If she 
turns blue, the water is too cold. If she 


turns white, she needed a bath.” 
Can You Top This, NBC 


Still In This World 


Carlton S. Nash, South Hadley, 
Mass., has turned the 125-million-year- 
old dinosaur tracks on his farm into a 
profitable business, His favorite story 
is about his grandmother. 

A road with a high fence beside it 
ran through the field where the origi- 
nal tracks were discovered. The old lady 
was taken out and shown where the 
footprints of one dinosaur led straight 
across the field. 

She traced the dinosaur’s course with 
great interest. “Oh, I see,” she said 
brightly. “And here’s where he stepped 


over the fence.” 
Lioyd Mann, This Week 


Noiseless, Wasn’‘t It? 


The symphony conductor, Eugene 
Goosens, likes the one about the wealthy 
amateur who wanted to be a conduc- 
tor. He hired a symphony orchestra 
and a costly concert hall and began con- 
ducting a rehearsal in preparation for a 
great career. : 

But he could not control the orches- 
tra and the nusicians had difficulty 
keeping time. At one slow passage the 
kettle drummer, wholly unnerved, sent 
up a crescendo fully ten bars too soon. 
Flying into a fury the conductor hurled 
down his baton and cried: “Who did 
that?” 


This Month 


Typical Audience 


Fritz Kreisler was out on one of his 
long relaxing walks with a friend when 
they passed a fish store. Suddenly 
Kreisler stopped and grasped his 
friend’s arm. He kept staring into the 
window where the entire space was 
filled with dead codfish in orderly array, 
with mouths open and eyes staring. 

“Good heavens” he exclaimed, “that 
reminds me—I should be playing at 


a concert!” 
This Month 


He's Right! 


A cynical-minded gentleman was 
standing in front of an exhibition of 
local art, talent labeled, “Art Objects.” 

“Well,” he announced to the attend- 
ant in charge, “I should think Art would 
object, and I can’t say I blame him!” 


Capper’s Weekly 





There’s still time to complete that art work, 
enter it in the NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC 
CONTEST and win one of those big cash 
prizes. Don’t miss this chance! 


$900 IN PRIZES 


given away by THE AMERICAN CRAYON COM- 
PANY. Come inte the contest and win one of 
these awards! 


PICTORIAL AWARD 

For the best example of pictorial art — identical 
prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3 in two different 
divisions (depending on the color medium): First, 
$25; Second, $15; Third, $10; ten honorable men- 
tiens. 
DECORATED FABRICS AWARD 


For the best examples of design on cloth using 
Textile Colors, Water’ Colors, Crayons or Tempera 
— identical prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3: First, $25; 
Second, $15; Third, $10; five other prizes. 


POSTER AWARD 

For the best posters on any subject — identical 
prizes for groups 1, 2, and 3: First, $25; Second, 
$15; Third, $10; five other prizes. 

FABRIC DECORATION IS PUN! 

Have YOU tried hand-decorating fabrice? Just fol- 
low the easy directions in the Prang Textile Colter 
Kit, a complete 25-piece set. Only $3.90 from your 
dealer's — if not available send direct. ‘‘Be It Your- 
self’ beoklet of ideas and designs, only 25c. Send 
for this booklet teday. Have fun and win « prize! 
FREE —Folio of “Winning Art Ideas” to 
help you win a prize, sent on request. 
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YES —WHEN YOU 
PENCILS ARE 
POINTED BY 


BOSTONS 


Again available in your 
favorite stationery store is 
the efficient Boston pencil 
sharpener. Be sure to ask for 
BOSTONS and avoid substi- 
tutes — Bostons have 15 cvt- 


nie BY 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Alse manufacturers of SPEEDBALL PENS 
and HUNT ARTIST PENS 





THE PRICELESS INGREDIENI 


(>t 


EVERY PRO 


He found the secret of making ether—and gave it away 


UST about one hundred years ago, 
J it suddenly became important 
for the world to have pure ether. 
Lots of it. 

That was when man first found 
how to use an anesthetic in surgery. 
The defeat of pain in surgical oper- 
ations had begun, but two obstacles 
stood in the way of spreading the 
blessing. There wasn’t enough ether. 
And what was being made was im- 
pure, unreliable. 

In 1853, a young physician, Dr. 
E. R. Squibb, perfected the process 
for making pure, reliable ether. He 
made his invention available to any- 
one who wanted it. His basic process 


is still being used. 

Because the need for ether was 
great, and the supply was then woe- 
fully limited, he revealed his process 
not only in this country but abroad, 
without profit. 

With the same motives, the House 
of Squibb has shared other ideas 
with scientists, and with other com- 
panies, for the sake of the health 
of people everywhere. 

Research on hormones .. . the 
study of virus infections . . . the 
discovery of how to crystallize peni- 
cillin . . . early work on the sulfa 
drugs . . . progress in vitamins... 
research on protein nutrition... 


purification of d-tubocurarine. Pub- 
lication of Squibb research in these 
fields, and others, has contributed to 
the sum total of human knowledge. 

Wherever medical science is fight- 
ing to help mankind—there is felt 
also the help of the House of Squibb. 
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EDUCATION 


FEBRUAKY 10, 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDY CLASSES 


Portal-to-Portal Pay (pp. 5, 6) 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

It has been a working tradition that a man’s-work begins 
when he punches the time clock and ends when he punches 
it again and puts the card in the “out” rack. Time clocks in 
most industries are generally placed, not at the entrance 
of a plant but at the scene of production. Certain industries, 
like mining and lumbering, require the worker to spend 
considerable time before he arrives at the actual scene of 
his productive employment. This situation brought protests 
from John L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers Union. 
The union won the right, under the Wages and Hours law, 
to include the time spent traveling to and from the portal 
of the mine, as part of the working day. In June, 1946, the 
U. S. Supreme Court held, in the Mount Clemens Pottery 
Case, that the practice of paying miners for getting ready 
to work applied also to other industries. This started the 
avalanche of portal-to-portal suits to collect back pay for 
the time workers put in getting ready to work on their 
jobs after they entered the plant grounds. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Do you see any difference between the time a miner 
spends getting to his job and the time spent by an auto 
worker walking through a plant and changing his clothes 
before taking his place on the assembly line? 

Frances Perkins, former Secretary of Labor, said that the 
Court decision would not have been made if the judges were 
familiar with working conditions. Would the judges’ decision 
have been different if they had foreseen the results of their 
judgment on the whole of labor? Can they remedy their 
judgment? 


Edison: Typical American (p. 13) 


Some people are born way ahead of their times and die 
unwept and unsung. Poor John Fitch, who applied the prin- 
ciple of the steam engine to steamboats, was one of these 
geniuses. Then there are people who live in the twentieth 
century but their interests are in the eighteenth or some other 

(Continued on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Book reviews, the sketch of Jane Austen, and the short 
biography of Cervantes focus the attention this week on 
writers and the materials with which they work. Jane Aus- 
ten, Jesse Stuart, and several regional writers al] use the 
close and the familiar as their field. Cervantes did not, al- 
though his canvas was the Spain he knew very well. The 
discussion can be built around the following topics. 

1. The known and the familiar in writing. 

2. Fantasy, satire, and the exotic. 

3. How creative imagination transmutes the writer's ma- 
terials, whatever they are. 


THE KNOWN AND THE FAMILIAR 


1. Why is the modern emphasis largely upon writing of 
what you know? The obvious answer is that the writer feels 
toward familiar things. If he writes about his home and 
family, he cannot be indifferent. He knows every stick of 
furniture in his house, every article of his family’s life, every 
gesture and line of their faces. All these things are dear 
to him if his home is happy; if not, they arouse mixed feel- 
ings in him — affection mixed with shame or contempt; or 
a strong revulsion mixed with pity or affection. The feeling 
of the author is conveyed to the reader, if the writer is skill- 
ful at all. He may be skillful enough so that the reader shares 
his feelings. 

2. Write in class a paragraph describing something known 
and familiar. Read it aloud and have the class judge what 
the feeling of the writer is toward what he is writing about. 
Is it pure like or dislike, or a blend of feeling? 


FANTASY, SATIRE, AND THE EXOTIC 


Don Quixote, Cervantes’ great novel, is a work of pure 
imagination. It is also a satire on the novels of chivalry 
which were the popular fiction of his day. Gulliver's Travels 
works the same field in a different way. When an author 
creates his characters and his plot out of his imagination, 
does he leave the known and the familiar entirely behind? 
Is his work less émotional than, say, Jane Austen’s? Did Jane 
Austen use any satire in her work? Do you think that you 
would be likely ever to meet a man in real life who would 

(Concluded on page 2-T) 





For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


century. But Thomas Alva Edison was a man of his time. He 
could not have chosen a better moment to be born to capital- 
ize on his experimental turn of mind. He had inventive 
genius that integrated perfectly with the expanding indus- 
trialization of our country. He also had sound business sense 
to keep his fair share of the profits, instead of surrendering 
his ideas for a pittance to a group of shrewd promoters. He 
was a master of applied science and America’s most dis- 
tinguished self-taught experimenter. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


No single mind ever invents a machine or a device. Inven- 
tions are the product of many minds, but the mind that 
finally takes a profit on the invention is the one which pro- 
duces a practical design that can be sold to the public. Can 
you give an illustration of the truth of the above statement 
from one of Edison’s inventions? 

In World War I Edison was made president of the Naval 
Consulting Board to invent new weapons and new defenses 
for beating the Germans. What organization had that job in 
World War II? Would Edison have been at home in the vast 
laboratories set up during the last war for research in radar, 
sonar, and the atomic bomb? 

Edison never claimed to be a scientist. He preferred being 
called an experimenter who had a few general notions and 
lots of patience to try things out. Do you know anybody 
who ever invented something? Was he a scientist or an ex- 
perimenter? Have you any ideas that you feel can be tried 
out in a practical way? Assuming you have some of Edison’s 
curiosity, what have you noticed around you that needs 
mechanical improvement? 

List some of the Edison inventions that give you comfort 
and pleasure today. Can you explain how they work? How 
do they affect your standard of living? 


PLEASE NOTE 


Our United Nations News (page 16) this week contains 
the first of a series of articles dealing with the various indi- 
vidual organs of the United Nations. These articles will 
appear from time to time as the various U.N. groups come 
into the news. Following this week’s story on the Economic 
and Social Council, we will discuss the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the International Refugee Organization, and others. 
Students may wish to clip these articles for future reference, 
or for U.N. notebooks. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
I. Portal-Pay: 1-(b); 2-(d); 3-(c); 4-(a); 5-(c); 6-(b). 
II. Big 8 of the 80th: 4, 5, 7, 6, 9, 8, 2, 1 0. 
III. Edison: 1-(0); 2-(t); 3-(t); 4-(o). 
IV. Faces: 1-David Lilienthal; 2-Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 24) 
. tag rata 1-(b); 2-(c); 3-(b); 4-(d); 5-(b); 6-(a); 7-(d); 
-(a). 
Author! Author! 1-d; 2-a; 3-c; 4-f; 5-e; 6-b. 
You Figure It Out: 3, 6, 4, 1, 5, 2. 
Conscience at Work: Jonathan’s race is the answer to the 
questions. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


be like Mr. Bennet in Pride and Prejudice? Have you ever 
known a woman like Mrs. Bennet? Have you ever heard peo- 
ple compared to Don Quixote, that is, people who are called 
quixotic? What does that mean? Describe the kind of man 
whom you would call quixotic. 

Although Cervantes worked more largely from imagi- 
nation than Jane Austen, he also used the known and the 
familiar. Do you think all writers do, to some extent? 


TRANSMUTING THE WRITER’S MATERIALS 

Even in the case of writers who rely mainly on the known 
and the familiar, a change occurs in the writer's imagination. 
A work of fiction is never a factual account of true events, 
even though it may be partly that. Compare a write-up in 
your local paper of a large social function with the account 
of the ball in Pride and Prejudice. What does the socicty 
reporter leave out? What does Jane Austen include? You 
will notice that the society reporter never tells how Mrs. 
Smith reacts to the ball. Mrs. Smith was there, we know 
what she wore even, but what she thought and felt about 
the ball and the other guests, we don’t know. Rewrite or 
re-tell in class the story of a social function in your local 
paper, as though you were creating a work of fiction. 


Kilroy Was Here (p. 20) 


Kilroy is one of the few folk heroes who have appeared 
of recent years. His principal quality was that he was al- 
ways the first to be wherever American servicemen were. 
His second quality was mystery. No one knew who Kilroy 
was. No one ever saw him or caught him writing. 

Name other great American folk heroes — Paul Bunyan, 
John Henry, Davy Crockett, and so on. How does Kilroy 
compare with them? Does anyone credit Kilroy with great 
deeds? Could he have done them? Why? Compare the mere 
statement that Kilroy was already on a hotly contested land- 
ing strip or a heavily bombarded beach with the deeds of 
Paul Bunyan. Which was the more modest hero? Why? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
February 17, 1947 


Special Issue on the Philippines 


For Social Studies Classes 

The Philippine Land (map study); The People and 
How They Support Themselves; U. S.-Philippine Re- 
lations (by H. S. Commager); Internal Politics and 
Foreign Policy. 


For English Classes 

His Ways Are Peculiar, by Carlos P. Romulo 

Have Come, Will Stay — The poetry of Jose Garcia 
Villa 

The Ricebird and the Carabao — A Philippine legend 
in basic English, by Bienvenido Santos 

Chats with Lions, by Marjorie S. Watts 

My Father and the White Horse — A story by Carlos 
Bulosan 
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Off the Press 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


“Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly.” A Re- 
port on the Collapse of Hitler's 
“Thousand Years,” written and photo- 
graphed by Margaret Bourke-White. 
Simon & Schuster, N. Y., 1946. 175 
pp., $3. 


Margaret Bourke-White is probably 
our outstanding pictorial journalist. The 
128 photographs, with detailed captions, 
are an integral part of her report of 
conquered Germany. Alone, the pictures 
of broken bodies in concentration 
camps and bomb-ravaged cities might 
tell the story of Germany’s decline and 
fall. Together with the simply written 
account of how the German mind today 
is still steeped in Nazi ideology, the vol- 
ume should ring a bell in every Ameri- 
can household. Miss Bourke-White 
talked to and photographed innumer- 
able Germans from Krupp to the lowliest 
worker. Everywhere she found no re- 
gret for what Hitler had done to Ger- 
many, but remorse that he had not 
been successful. 

The text is simple, but teachers may 
be reluctant to place this book in the 
hands of youngsters because some of 
the photographs reveal the grossness of 
Nazi bestiality. 


As He Saw It, by Elliott Roosevelt. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N. Y., 
1946. 270 pp., $3. 


Within a few weeks of its publication, 
Elliott Roosevelt’s book about his father 
stirred up a storm of controversy. To 
those who do not believe that F.D.R. 
spoke of Churchill as “a real old Tory” 
who would ride “roughshod over colon- 
ial peoples,” and that he held Stalin in 
high esteem, the book has been attacked 
as being without foundation as an his- 
torical document. Others, who agree 
with the author that F.D.R.’s plans for 
world peace are being betrayed, have 
lauded the book as an accurate report 
of what F.D.R. saw and thought at con- 
ferences from Argentia (scene of the 
Atlantic Charter) to Yalta. 

Elliott Roosevelt states that the book 
is based on the official log of the various 
conferences, personal notes, and his 
memory. “I have depended more on my 
notes than on my memory,” he states. 
That he was a confidant of his father 
cannot be denied. Whether he has re- 
ported F.D.R.’s views accurately will 
ren. in part, upon corroboration of 

other intimates and the voluminous per- 


sonal papers of F.D.R., which will not 
be explored for many years. 


Lower Piedmont Country, by H. C. 
Nixon. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, N. Y., 
1946. 244 pp., $3. 


H. C. Nixon, editorial director of 
Vanderbilt University Press, has written 
a biography of his native region, an area 
which includes eastern Tennessee and 
portions of northern Georgia and Ala- 
bama. He tells the story of the New 
South from its settlement early in the 
19th century to the uplifting effect of 
TVA on life in the hill country. In these 
pages you will meet General William 
Tecumseh Sherman and ex-Governor 
Ellis Arnall. The role of slaves, share- 
croppers, tenant farmers, the mechan- 
ical cotton picker, and organized labor 
are evaluated from the point of view of 
a Southerner who looks forward to a 
new, progressive South. 


Careers in Science, by Philip Pollack. 
Dutton, N. Y., 1946. 222 pp., $2.75. 


The boy who says he is going to be 
a scientist will be enlightened by this 
volume in the career series of E. P. Dut- 
ton. A scientist may find himself in one 
of many fields, from agricultural chem- 
istry to television. In this book, the boy 
or gir] looking for a career in science 
will be steered through a maze of job 
opportunities. There are chapters on 
chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
and the subdivisions thereof. 

Guidance counselors wil] welcome 
this practical addition to the vocational 
field. The language is simple, the type 
bold and clear, and the ideas are pre- 
sented in a manner likely to capture the 
imagination of youngsters. 


Radio’s Conquest of Space. The Experi- 
mental Rise in Radio Communication, 
by Donald McNicol. Murray Hill 
Books, N. Y., 1946. 374 pp., $4. 


In 1900, Donald McNicol constructed 
the first experimental wireless transmit- 
ter and receiver in the Midwest. He has 
grown up with the trade. Personal ex- 
periences and research qualify him to 
write an essentially non-technical story 
of the developments in radio from early 
electrica] inventions to radar. 

The language is within the range of 
high school students who have had a 
semester of physics, or who have fol- 
lowed radio developments with an ama- 
teur’s interest. Talented amateurs, in 
fact, are given special mention as con- 
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tributors to radio’s progress. Social 
studies teachers who recognize the place 
of science in social studies syllabi might 
assign a pupil report on the final chap- 
ter, “The Expanding Sphere of Radio.” 


Boy Showman, by Stanley Pashko, 
Greenberg, N. Y., 1946. 245 pp., 
$2.50. 


As an editor of Boy's Life, the official 
Boy Scout magazine, Stanley Pashko has 
written hundreds of articles for and 
about boys. In Boy Showman he offers 
very practical advice, simply illustrated, 
to the youngster who wants to put on 
his own show. The junior movie mag- 
nate, the potentia] Barnum, and the 
Hitchcock disciple will get ideas on 
production which include rehearsals, 
publicity, costuming, admission charges, 
etc. Teachers who have anything to do 
with play production or who are coun- 
selors in summer camps will find this 
volume helpful. 


Your High School Record—Does It 
Count? Compiled by Robert D. Falk. 
South Dakota Press, Pierre, S. D., 
1943. 124 pp., $2.95. 


We have just read a message to high 
school students who say: “It doesn’t 
matter what kind of record I make in 
school, Employers don’t care.” It came 
in a bright green cover with a red cel- 
luloid binding, and may induce similar 
coloration in some youngsters. The mes- 
sage is in book form, arranged in loose- 
leaf fashion. It contains reproductions 
of blanks which various firms require 
job applicants to fill out. In each one 
appear blanks calling for information 
about what the candidates did in school. 
Other forms, likely to induce pain in the 
doubting Thomas, are those which em- 
ployers send to the principal of the 
schoo] attended by the applicant, ask- 
ing for marks on scholarship, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, etc. 

Grade advisers will want to have a 
copy handy as a substitute for long and 
frequently unconvincing harangues. It 
might be well to point to a few specially 
relevant documents, since there is such 
a mass of repetitious material included 
in the volume. 


From the Banks of the Volga. The Life 
of Maxim Gorky. by Alexander Ros- 
kin. Philosophical Library, 1946. 126 
pp., $2. 

It was Anatole France who declared: 
“Gorky does not belong to Russia alone 
but to the whole world.” It is in this 
spirit that the publishers have brought 
forth a slender biography which was 
written in Soviet Russia and first pub- 
lished in Moscow two years ago. It de- 
scribes Gorky’s growth as a writer and 
humanitarian from his poverty-stricken 
childhood under the hated Czarist re- 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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WHO WILL WIN 
THE 17 ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS? 


Seventeen high school students will 
soon be proud owners of 17 port- 
able typewriters. They will be win- 
ners of 1947 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Royal Typewriter Co. donates 7 
typewriters to national award win- 
ners in journalism classifications. 
Ten additional typewriters will go 
to students ranking high in the fol- 
lowing ten regional Scholastic pre- 
liminary writing awards: 


AREA SPONSORS 


Binghamton Press 
Birmingham Post — 
Detroit News 
Erie Daily Times 
Hartford Courant 
Knickerbocker News 
Newark Evening News 
Newport News Daily Press 
Pittsburgh Press 
St. Louis Star-Times 


Typewriters are not all! There are 
cash awards and national Certifi- 
cates of Merit for writing skill. Total 
regional awards to be given, 2,200. 
Total national awards, 866. Your 
students may enter 15 different 
classifications besides journalism. 


LAST CALL FOR COPY 


NATIONAL DEADLINE: MARCH 5. 
if your school is in a sponsored area, 
consult rules book for your closing date. 


AN ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY 

EACH MANUSCRIPT. WRITE FOR A 

RULES BOOK IF YOU HAVE NOT RE- 
CEIVED ONE. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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News and 


United Nations Contest. The Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations 
(formerly the League of Nations As- 
sociation) is conducting its twenty-first 
national student contest. All secondary 
school students are eligible to partici- 
pate in the nation-wide examination on 
the United Nations to be held in the 
participating schools on March 28, 
1947. Study materials furnished by the 
Association consist of two pamphlets: 
“We, The Peoples: A Brief History of 
the United Nations, and The United 
Nations Charter. First prize is a trip to 
Europe, and there are numerous lesser 
prizes including several college scholar- 
ships. Schools interested in having some 
of their students participate in the con- 
test may obtain full details from the 
Education Committee, AAUN, 45 East 
65th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 

Inter-Faith Posters. A set of six post- 
ers, in color, “Three Great Faiths Wor- 
shipping One God,” based on Florence 
Mary Fitch’s.popular book, One God — 
The Ways We Worship Him, portray 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish relig- 
ious customs. They are available from 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., for sixty cents per set, 
or, in quantities of ten or more, for fifty 
cents. 

Hundred-year Birthday. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
has completed one hundred years of its 
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life and it “has no forseeable end,” ac- 
cording to a 64-page brochure written 
by Webster P. True of its staff. Scien- 
tists the world over will offer a hearty 
amen for the long life confidently an- 
ticipated by the Smithsonian. In 1846, 
the Institution was founded on the 
basis of a fortune willed to the United 
States by a scientific Englishman, James 
Smithson, who never saw America. In 
the last hundred years it has conducted 
original scientific investigations in fields 
which range from the American Indian 
to planetary research. The Smithsonian 
has had a very real part in the great up- 
surge of scientific progress of the lust 
century which has resulted in so many 
economic applications for the direct 
benefit of mankind. 

Aid to Sharecroppers. It has been our 
mistake to think too often of our less) 
fortunate fellow-citizens in the Soutl 
in Tobacco Road stereotypes. Among 
them are self-respecting men and 
women, Negro and white, who aré 
struggling courageously so that theif 
children will not be denied the right to 
share in America’s bounty. A group, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman, wishes to make $25,000 
available to the Southern Tenant Farm- 
ers Union for essential educational work. 
It is calling to the public for aid in help- 
ing sharecroppers to help themselves. 
(National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., 8 
W. 40th St., N. Y. 18.) 








Off the Press 


(Concluded) 


gime. The circumstances under which 
he composed his major novels and plays 
are sketched. Twelve full-page illustra- 
tions are included. 


New Aviation Journal. 


Air Affairs. An International Journal 
(4926 Battery Lane, Washington 14, 
D. C.) $1.25 a copy; $5 a year. 

This is a periodical dedicated to the 
study of aviation’s impact on economics, 
law, social relations, government, inter- 
national affairs, population trends, war- 
fare, and the maintenance of peace. In 
format it closely resembles Foreign Af- 
fairs, and in the quality of its contribu- 
tors it promises to meet the high stand- 
ards of its distinguished contemporary. 
Trustees and advisers of the new pub- 
lication have been drawn from gov- 
ernment, industry, and universities 
throughout the world. Contributors to 
the first two issues (September and 


December 1946) include William F. 
Ogburn, Harold C. Urey, and Quincy 
Wright. Their articles are entitled “Avi- 
ation and Society,” “Atomic Energy, 
Aviation, and Society,” and “Aviation 
and World Politics,” respectively. 


National Debt Visualized. 


Our National Debt After Great Wars, 
by the Committee on Public Debt Pol- 
icy, 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 5, N. ¥ 
Limited number of copies for classroom 
use, free of charge. 

The national debt has been studied 
in its historical perspective by a group 
of businessmen, predominantly bankers, 
and they have presented their findings 
in a handsomely printed, graphically 
illustrated pamphlet. Economic teach 
ers who have utilized the opaque projec 
tor for throwing charts on a screen (the 
blackboard will do) will find the graphs 
in the pamphlet most useful in training 
students to interpret simple statistical 
materials. The text is simply written and 
traces the history of the national debt 
since the American Revolution. 





